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Tiger Woods set out to be golfs new Master, Chesterfield dung to Cup hopes and 29,000 ran round London 



Sunday sport: Some of the record 
29,000 runners set .off irn yesterday’s 
London Marathon which produced 
one of the most thriving finishes in 
its 17-year history when Liz McCoigjan 


of Scotland came within a second of 
retaining her women's title after 
fighting her way back into contention 
in the final three miles. Just failing to 
see off Joyce Chepchumba of Kenya 


in a desperate sprint up the Malt. 

The men’s race was won by Antonio 
Pinto of Portugal in a course record 
of 2:07i5 r with Richard Nerurkar the 
first Briton home in fifth position. 


One competitor, a man in his forties, 
died after collapsing during the race, 
in a day of non-stop sport, Chefsea 
beat Wimbledon 3-0 in one FA Cup 
semi-ffnaf wttfte Chesterfield forced 


a replay with Middlesbrough after 
equalising 3-3 in the last minute of 
extra time; Jacques Villeneuve 
won the Argentine team) Prix; 
and Tiger Woods, 21, the American 


golf sensation, set off with a 
final-round nine-stroke lead in his bid 
to become the youngest winner of 
the Masters 

Photograph: David Ashdown 


‘Go grammar’ lure for schools 


EXCLUSIVE 


The Conservatives are to offer 
“bribes" of £500,000 in govern- 
ment grants to comprehensive 
schools which agree to go 
selective. - 

In a bid to achieve John 
Major's ambition of a grammar 
school in every town, a pro- 
gramme costing £3 60m will be 
announced shortly, allowing up 
to 720 secondary schools to 
select pupils by aptitude or by 
academic ability. _ 

The Governmen t was forced 
to drop plans for more selection 
from its Education Bill last 
month, and last night the plan 
was denounced by Labour and 
teachers' unions as “bribes" to 
cash-sUirvedschoobwhichWere 
ideologically opposed to 
selection. 

Schools which wanted to take 
pan in the scheme would have 
to raise £100.000 from company 
sponsorship or other donations. 
Thev would then be able to 
apply for grants of£100JXX) phis 
an extra £100 for each pupil 
each year for four years. An 
average secondary school with 
1,000 pupils would collect 
£500.000 from the government 
plus an extra £100,000 in 
sponsorship. 

The plans have been drawn 
up under the umbrella of an 
existing programme which has 
already created 150 specialist 
technology, sport, languages 
and arts schools. 

The Conservative manifesto 
has promised that the scheme 
would be extended to one in five 
of the 3.600 secondary schools 
in 1 En gl and and Wales. The 




Judd 


-v. 


new announcement wffl invite 
applications- not only from 
schools wanting to develop the 
existing specialisms, but also 
from those which want to 
become grammar schools. 

The Governments budget 
for the next three years makes 
provision for the creation of an 
extra 300 specialist schools, 
taking the number to 450, but 
more money will have to he 
found to raise the total to 720. 


.i •- 

■The . announcement will 
-revive memories of incentives, 
offered by the Government to 
schools wanting to opt out of 
local authority control. Despite 
promises that there would be no 
financial advantages in opting 
oat, capital grants of up to 
£509,000 were given to some 
schools. There were also extra 
revenue payments which were 
stopped after criticism from 
the House of Commons Public 


Attxmnts Committee. The rev- 
elation will cause anger among 
Labourjanks as the party turns 
the spotlight on education to- 
day. The party’s leader, Tony 
Blair, will say in a speech in the 

Midlands that he wants money 
from the specialist schools 
programme to be directed to 
poorer schools in inner cities. 

Last ifgfet tire, party’s edu- 
cation spokesman^ David Blun- 
kett, said the Conservatives 
were “totally confused” over 
their plans for education. 

“Turning the specialist 


schools programme into plans” 
for a grammar school in eveiy 
town would mean further 
backing for the best schools 
at the expense of lifting stan- 
dards in the innei cities,” he 
said- . 

Doug McAvoy, general 
secretary of the National Union 
of lbadwi5.said: “This is a bribe 
-to try to persuade schools that 
are strapped for cash to become 
increasingly selective”. 

Mr Blair is likely to criticise 
the plans in his speech to 
educationists today. 



Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent . 

Tbny Blair is planning to refo- 
cus. Labour’s election strategy 
this week with an attempt to hit 
the campaign on to more pos? ' 
ilive issues. 

The attempt to bring an end 
to “tit-fbr-lat" attacksmay also 
be seen as a reflection of the 
concern in Labour’s ranks that 
too much negative campaigning 
is turning off the voters man the 
election. - 

Paddy-Ashdown, the Liber- ■ 
al Democrat leader, yesterday 
warned that a “firestorm” of 
negative campaigning would 
damage democracy and alien- 
ate more voters. 

Anarchists left: 


mg: “don’t vote" and *T... the 
election" dawbed on . walls in 
Whitehall after a violent protest 



Prescott: Keeping confident 


march on Saturday. But John 
Major has ordered more attacks 
on Labour, winch he believes 
are damaging Labour’s carefully 
constructed election . strategy 
and offer the best chance of 


overhauling Labour's long lead 
. in the opinion polls. 

The switch to more positive 
issues, away from the attacks on 
the Tfrries over sleaze, were seen 
by Tory strategists as an attempt 
to relaunch Labour’s campaign 
after it took some direct hits 
over privatisation, the unions, 
and Scottish ^devolution. 

Mr Blair ^planning to focus 
on the health Service on Thurs- 
day and yesterday unveiled his 
party’s latest poster campaign 
on its key pledges to take more 
young people off the dole and 
to reduce youth crime. 

Tory strategists were plan- 
ning to go on the offensive on sel- 
ection in school before the final 
week of campaigning to stop wa- 
vering Tbiy supporters switching 
to Labour in Lhe finaj days. 


With the lat 
ment figures 


hnemploy- 
" to show 


a fall on Wednesday, Tory 
strategists have decided to at- 
tack Labour this week on its J 
promise to take over 25( 
under-25 year-olds off benefit. 

Tbiy leaders yesterday seized 
on alleged off-the-record re- 
marks by John Prescott on the 
minimum wage to try to keep 
Labour on the defensive. 

The Tories intend to keep the 
focus of their attack on the 
economy. With three weeks to 
go, Mr Major is convinced the 
signs of cracking in Labour's 
ranks when they come under 
fire has riven genuine reasons 
to raise Tory spirits. 

Denying there had been 
Labour “wobbles”, Mr Prescott 
coDeagues not to panic, 
s is what elections are about 
... we must continue putting our 
case with confidence.” he said 
on GMTV 


' As Labour stresses that it 
wants a positive campaign from 
now on, he will emphasise four 
major aspects of the party’s 
education policies. 

Standards must be more 
important than school organi- 
sation. he will say, and he will 
criticise what he believes is a 
Conservative obsession with 
the mechanics of how schools 
are controlled and funded. 

Mr Blair will also emphasise 
his party’s commitment to 
making sure that all pupils 
achieve five high-grade GCSEs 
or their vocational equivalent by 
the age of 18. 

Under Labour there should 
be a new emphasis on lifelong 
learning, be will say. 

He mil also expand on plans 
to create a General Teaching 
Council to oversee the profes- 
sion. Tfcachers’ unions have had 
too much control over what 
happens in schools, he will 
suggest 

“It is intolerable for children 
to be saddled with teachers 
who can’t teach and intolerable 
for the image of teaching to be 
defined by far-flung resolutions 
at union conferences," he will 
say. 

Speaking on Radio Four 
yesterday the education secre- 
tary, Gillian Shephard, claimed 
Labour had not worked to raise 
standards in the past 

“It is hypocritical for Tony 
Blair and David Blunkett to 
maintain that their priority is 
education when what they are 
against is choice and diversity,” 
she said. 

“What they have been 
against over the last 16 or 17 
years is the rise in standards." 
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EaDdaritis punch-up 

Military chiefs have applied a. 
touch new disciplinary regime 
on British troops in the Ro- 
lands after a punch-up involv- 
ing 150 rival soldiers. The tattle 
between men from theTnsh 
Guards and the Royal Engi-; 
news in the Weak hu)* 131 ? £F" 
risem known as. the Death Star 
ended in a “bioodbath , wit- 
nesses said. Pagali 

Art goes uiidagxouiid 

London Undergroiind is to give 
owr some of its advertiswgsites 
to satisfy the demand from 
art students, taking its cue from 
an American movement to 
use advertising sites as art 
galleries. Page 3 


Sebastlano Messina 

Lusema _ • ■ ■ t 

One thing is certain about the 

village of Lusema in northern 

Italy: its next mayor will be 
called Nkolussi, ..... 

Not: Gianni Nicolussi, the 
outgoing mayor who resigned in 
a huff recently and does hot 
intend TO stand aeain. Nor even 


who is also sick of politico Nor 
yet'.Urbano Nicolussi, the 
venerable councillor who is 
graciously keeping the village 
hafl ticking over in the run-up 
to the elections.; 

. •_ No, the race on 27 April wfll 


' be between the ambitious' 
young Flavio Nicolussi and 
Beppino Nicolussi, a retired 
health worker. 

' Standing with them on their 

- .rival slates will be a whole bevy 
of Nicolussis: Nicolussi the 
hotel keeper, Nicolussi the 
banker, Nicolussi the postman, 
Nicolussi the bar owner, Nkx>? 
lussi the mushroom seller. 

In fact, only four of the 30 

- candidates standing forelection 
•' are not called Nicolussi, and 

they - two Pedrazzas, a Serafi- 
m rind a Baldassari - are reck- 
. oned to have little chance of 
.. winning a coveted place on the 
village council. 



avoid confusion 


Why not? Because Nlcblus- 
sis have occupied the mayor’s 
seat and all 15 council posts in 
Luserna for inqfc than a cen- 
tury. Strangely, driough. most of 
them are not f related, or at 
least not dircdtfy. Ol the 280 
inhabitants -this tranquil 
mountain villa eon the edge of 
the Dolomite^ 200 are called 
Nlocdussi. 

The name d roves from Gio- 
vanni Nicolud s, a 15th-century 


notable who 
tiers of tbe 
Vicenza on 
Trapp of Cal 
riuswas/ 
ward for 


up-thebor- 
Communesof 
of Count 
Nicolu- 
Luseraa as a re- 
efforts, anti the 
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villagers, most of whom were 
originally settlers from Bavaria, 
promptly changed their names 
to his. 

The origins of Luserna come 
out in the local dialect, an ex- 
traordinarily unblemished ver- 
sion of medieval German from 
around the year 1200. Italian is 
spoken only to visitors, usually 
to answer enquiries about the 
whereabouts of Mr or Mrs 
Nicolussi a subject that un- 
derstandably leads to rather 
lengthy conversations. 

Indeed, the grimmest time-of 
year for the good citizens of 
Luserna is when the postman 
goes on holiday and his substi- 


tute, sent in from a neighbour- 
ing village, is suddenly swamped 

ail addressed to peopte < cafled 
Nicolussi. Even the addition of 
a first name is not much help. 
Giorgio NkohissL for example, 
could be any one of five people. 

Why doesn’t the village go the 
whole hog and call itself Nico- 
lussi? First because the confu- 
sion at that pant might just get 
out of control. And secondly 
because there already b a Nico- 
lussi just over the hills. 

Strangely, the village of Nico- 
lussi doesn't boast a single per- 
son called Nicolussi. They all 
live in Luserna. 
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Cocaine haul worth £20m 
marks triumph for Customs 

Customs officers yesterday seized cocaine with an estimated street 
value of up to £20m from a ship which arrived in Avonmouth, near 
Bristol, from Colombia. 

It is not known whether the drugs were intended for the UK 
market but the seizure, thought to be the largest cocaine haul so 
far this year, was hailed as an “enormous success" for Customs 
authorities and police. 

Around 200kg of high-purity cocaine was discovered in 
watertight kitbags concealed below the water-line of the Cyprus- 
registered Margo L by divers from Avon and Somerset police. 

They were called in by Customs officers carrying out a routine 
search of the ship. 

Boy hit by train loses both legs 

Schoolboy Nathan Stephens, hit by a goods train in an horrific 
accident, remained “critical but stable" in hospital last night after 
losing both legs. His distraught parents. Barry and Helen, spent the 
weekend by his bedside at Moniston Hospital, Swansea, where he 
is on a life support machine. Nathan, of Commercial Street, Kenfig 
Hill. Mid Glamorgan, was struck by the train on Friday night as he 
played in a local wood with friends on his ninth birthday. 

British Transport Police believe he tripped while trying to cross 
the busy track which carries Inter City trains from London to 
Swansea. Officers have urged parents to wam their children of the 
extreme hazard of going on to railway property. 

Horses blamed for fatal pile-up 

A motorcycle passenger was killed in a multiple crash after horses 
Strayed on to a road, police said. Five vehicles were involved in the 
crash on the west-bound carriageway of the A3U near Bodmin. 
Cornwall on Saturday. 

The horses were struck by three cars and when the motorcycle 
bit one of the animals both rider and pillion passenger were thrown 
off. said a police spokesman. The pillion passenger was hit by 
another vehicle and fatally injured. One of the horses was killed 

Kray stands trial over drugs ring 

Charlie Kray and two other 
men accused of involvement in 
an alleged £78m cocaine supply 
ring are due to stand trial 
today. Mr Kray. 70. of 


today. Mr Kray. 70. of 
Sanderstead, Surrey, and 
builder Ronald Field. 49, of 
Raynes Park, south-west 
London, arc charged with 
conspiracy to supply cocaine, 
being concerned in supplying 
2kg of cocaine, and conspiring 
with each other to supply 1,000 
Ecstasy tablets. 

Electrician Robert Gould. 

39. of Wimbledon, south-west 
London, is charged with conspiracy to supply cocaine, and with 
being concerned in the supply of two kilos of the drug at an Essex 
hotel. The trial at Woolwich Crown Court, south-east London, is 
expected to last two months. 

Old Scotch rocks auction world 

A bottle of Campbeltown scotch, distilled in Argyll in 1952, bottled 
in aid of the Lockerbie Disaster Fund and auctioned by Terry 
Wogan on television, is set to fetch up to f 1,000 at a whisky sale in 
Glasgow. At the same Christies auction on 30 April, a 50-y ear-old 
bottle of The Macallan, one of the world's finest malts, distilled 
and bottled in Craigcllachic. is expected to fetch up to £4.tXJ0. A 
bottle of GIcnfiddich of similar age. distilled and bottled in 
Banffshire, should realise up to £3,500 at the same sale, while a 64- 
year-old Dallas Dhu. at Forres. Morayshire, has an estimate up to 
£3,000. A bottle of 50-year-old Balvenie. distilled in Dufftown, 
Banffshire, could fetch £1.500 

Couple arrested over stabbing 

Police investigating the murder of a man found stabbed at his 
home have arrested a man and a woman. The body of George 
Atkinson. 42. was discovered by his wife Linda when she went to 
investigate a noise in the couple's home in Woolfall Crescent. 
Huytcn, Merseyside on Saturday. Mr Atkinson was pronounced 
dead at the scene. Police said today they were anxious to trace the 
driver of a red Ford Sierra taxi with a green Knowslcy plate 

Holy break fails to tempt disciples 

A cathedral's offer of "holy holidays" has fallen on stony ground 
because of lack of interest* Portsmouth Cathedral in Hampshire 
has been forced to cancel weekend breaks to the city this month 
and in June after a poor response. The Portsmouth Perspective 
trips offered visitors the chance tn sec the cathedral choir rehearse, 
lake part in services and visit the D-Day museum. But the Provost 
the Very Rev Michael Yorke. who is acting as tour operator . 
admitted: "The response was not what we had hoped for." 
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E ddie Stobart, die nation's favourite trucker; and 
the man whose distinctive fleet of green, white 
: and red lorries has become a legend in its own 
layby, Is poised to make the transition from Kfrrgof 
the Road to rang of the Rails. 

The doyen of haulage contractors (who insists on 
die highest standards of dress and decorum from his 
drivers, and of paintwork and performance from his 
vehicles) has become so concerned at . the conges-, 
don afflicting Britain's motorways that he now plans 
to use dedicated trains to cany consignments of food 
and drink and down the land, thereby removing 1 00 
of fits lorries from service. 

“If rail is the. most cost-effective way to distribute . 
goods then we wifi do ft; because it wedont, our com- 
petitors will,” said Banie Thomas, his firm's commer- 
cial director. ‘Five years from nowi- who knows what 
the congestion on Britain’s roads will be like?" 

The news may come as something of a blow to the 
army of “Stobart-spotters", for whom eagle-eyed at- 


Woman priest at 
St Paul’s feces 
legal challenge 

Reverend Lucy Winkett (right), the 
woman priest whose appointment 
at St Paul’s Cathedral sparked a 
row in the Church of England, is to 
be challenged in the High Court, it 
emerged yesterday. 

Anglo-Catholic priest Father 
Paul Williamson is to seek a judi- 
cial review of Rev Winketfs ap- 
pointment as a minor canon, 
which he blames on a “loony liber- 
al" leadership which is tearing the 
Church apart 

Miss Winkett, 29, yesterday said 
she would not be backing down in 
the face of threats of court action, 
but refused to discuss her feelings 
about the animosity her selection 
has aroused. 

Her appointment in February 
provoked a split in the ranks of the 
St Paul's chapter, with the cathe- 
dral’s Chancellor, Canon John Hal- 
liburton, announcing that he did 
not recognise her as a priest and 
would not attend any service 
where she was officiating. 

Fr Williamson, vicar of St 
George's. Han worth, Middlesex, 
told BBC Radio 4’s Sunday pro- 
gramme that Miss Winketfs ap- 
pointment was a breach of the 
historic statutes of the cathedral. 

“I have nothing against women 



- 1 think they're wonderful. The ap- 
pointment of a woman as canon at 
St Paul’s is slmpiy not possible 
because the statutes state quite 
clearly ‘clergyman’ and ‘he’ 
throughout from the time of 
Richard II. 

Fr Williamson has been a thorn 
in the side of the Church's leader- , 
ship since the General Synod’s : 
1993 decision to ordinate women, ; 
disrupting ordination services and ' 
taking the Archbishop of Canter- 1 
bury to court for treason and 
heresy. In February he defied an i 
order from the Archbishopto drop, 
the name of Diana, Princess of 1 
Wales, from the State Prayer. 


tendon to the individual ramGB emUazphed across the . 
cab of each truck relleyes.lfidtedum of transit. Mem- ; 
bets of the~i 5,000-strang EdtfieStobart Fan Cfoblmay-, 
draw some consolation, however, from the fact that;; 
Stobart trams, will be painted in the same, distinctive J 
livery as the lorries -the biggest privately ownerifleet: 
In the UK. • -t -.-if •- /• - 

Image is important to Mr Stobart A driver who lett .- 
foul of hisstrfct sftirt-ahd-tie dress code dufnglhe1SB5 
heatwave was sacked- Although the man's cteTm ter‘- 
unfair dismissal was settled out of court, Mr Stobart;. 
says firmly: "You only get one chance to make a first 
impression- drivers myistfook the part* . 

Whfle no date has been fixed for the rail service ^ 
to begin, £25m has already been invested m a distri-- 
butfon centre at Daventry international fbdfieigrtlisjr- 
minal mNorthanip to ndNre/wlttT links totbeChannaF 
Tunnel. Perhaps from ^*e Mr Stobart can takeoahis 
Fr»x^Tc oU ntBipad-tfdequa^WBli-lovedNort>6rtDeri-i 
Tressangie. But thafs another story.- lAdam 


Flat heir’s double 
bombshell 


Giovanni Alberto Agnelli, the dash- 
ing heir apparent to Italy's massive 
Flat empire dropped two bomb- 
shells yesterday: He’s suffering 
from cancer. And he and his new 
American wife are expecting a 
baby. Mr Agnelli, 32, made the rev- 
elations in an interview published 
by the Turin newspaper La 
Stem pa, owned by his family. 

The Agnellis are Italy’s un- 
crowned royal family, and control 
the country’s large private con- 
glomerate. 

Mr Agnelli, who is often called 
the “Italian JFK Jr," is now in New 
York being treated for what he said 
was a rare type of intestinal can- 
cer. He said it was discovered 
when he was hospitalised in Turin 
just before Easter for peritonitis. 
Agnelli said he was being treated 
in New York because his doctors 
there were very experienced in this 
type of cancer. “I expect to recover 
fully by the end of the summer," he 


HOUSING 

Homes must last longer 
than the Pyramids 

Houses built today wSl have, to last longer than the Pyramids or 
Stonehenge, if die present rate at winch old properties are 
replaced by new homes continues, according to a study published 
today. Britain has the oldest stock of homes m Europe, according 
to the Joseph. Rowntree Foundation, with one in four properties 
built before the end of the First World War. 

And die rate at which old homes are being replaced by new ones 
has dropped dramatically in the past 25'yeais - from 91,000 to just 
8.000 a year. If the present rate of clearance is allowed to continue, 
houses built today would not be replaced (or an average of 2.800 
years, or 5,600 years in England and Wiles - longer than the 
current age of Stonehenge or the earliest Egyptian pyramid. 

Yet more than 1.6 milli on homes in the UK (one in 14) have 
been officially rated by Government criteria as either unfit for 
human habitation or falling below the tolerable standard. A 
Government survey found the problem was worst in Wales where 
. one in eight occupied properties was considered unfit. 


The State of UK Housing, £I5S5, Policy Press, Untousity of Bristol 
Grange Road, Clifton, Bristol BSS 4EA Glenda Cooper 


Glenda Cooper 


ROADS 

Speed cameras are no deterrent 

Speed cameras are foiling both to deter over-fost motorists and to 
punish them proper l y, says a survey published today. Only 20 per 
cent of drivers said the risk of being cangbt by a speed camera 
made them drive within the speed limit at all times. Of those 
cangbt fay a speed camera, only one in 10 received a fine or had 
penalty points on their licence. 

The survey by insurance company Touchline, also showed that 
80 per cent of motorists admitted exceeded the speed limit Only 
30 per cent said they had been knowingly caught by a speed 
camera while 40 per cent said they only drove within the limit 
when warned that they were approaching a camera and 60 per cent 
made a mental note of where the cameras were so they could alter 
tbeir speed accordingly. 


BROADCASTING 

BBC flops score global ratings 

Nosoomo and Rhodes may have flopped in the UK, but they have 
proved an overseas success and helped boost BBC international 
sales to an all-time record, it was disclosed yesterday. The 
expensive epics feature in the top- 10 best-selling BBC TV 
programmes of the past year, even though they drew poor 
audiences at home. 

BBC Worldwide announced 1996-97 sales of £1 12.1m. a 20 per 
cent leap on last year's figures. 

Boosting commercial income from overseas sales and 
forthcoming pay channels is the key to the BBC's strategy to 
increase its financial resources • 
in the lace of an inflation- 

linked licence fee. Last year, ■ !»} «»» ifSfffl j 

the Director-General, John 

Bkt, announced an aim to ' :5j 

treble commercial income in ^ - " 

the next decade, saying this ^Oaneim* in the Street : 

was needed for the BBC to i J- 
compete in an ever more 1 Witness 

crowded media market. ’ W ftihv ufarUnnW : ' 

Topping the BBC bestseller ' 

list was People's Century, the / ^ 9 ■ 

highly acclaimed 26-part 9:Pto*troino 

documentary of key 20th : . lOi Waltoc^and Gwfrrtft ’ 
century events, as told by - ; ' • 

those who lived through them. 


Mr AgnelH also revealed that he 
and his wile, Avery Frances Howe, 
an architect with American and 
British citizenship, are expecting a 
child. One of the world’s most eli- 
gible bachelors, Mr Agnelli was 
married five months ago in a pri- 
vate ceremony at his family’s 16th 
century Tuscan villa. AP, Rome 


MEDICINE 

Tree frog hope for Alzheimer's 

A Sooth American tree frog is helping British chemists develop a 
super- painkiller that may also offer hope to sufferers of 
Alzheimer’s disease. The scientists are copying the molecular 
structure of a poison secreted from the skin of the brightly 
coloured tree frog Epipedobates tricolor. 

Using the natural substance epibatidine as a starting point they 
have created designer compounds with enormous medical 
potcntiaL 

Dr John Mai pass and bis team from the University of Leicester 
are co-operating with a major drag company on the research, 
which holds ont the possibility of prodneing a painkiller 200 
times more powerful than morphine but without the usual side- 
effects. 

Because it works in an entirely different way from morphine and 
other opiates it may also provide an effective treatment for 
Alzheimer's disease, by boosting memory. 

Naturally occurring epibatidine cannot be used because it is so 
toxic. Bat it is possible to create safe compounds by copying its 
di em leal structure and modifying It and combining it with other 
molecules. 
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SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 41-2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
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Getting into the frame: Tubes and hoardings become showcase for a new creative breed I Lunacy 


VS 


Art goes 


as 


* 


tap into 



Raul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

While shaven-headed creative 
types in advertising agencies 
may already think of what they 
do as art, an American move- 
ment that uses advertising sites 
as art galleries has taken off in 
the art colleges of Britain. 

London Underground is to 
give over some of its advertis- 
ing sites to satisfy the demand 
from art students and already 
an unknown guerrilla artist has 
started, without permission, us- 
ing the advertising spaces in 
tube trains to exhibit their work. 

This month LU found six 
rogue pieces of work made to 
size and placed in the advertis- 
ing slots above passengers' 
seats. The drawings, a mixture 
of photography and drawing, 
are signed only as © *97 S IT G. 
One seen by the Independent 
takes as its subject women hav- 
ing sex while drunk. 

Because of the numbers of 


6 Covent 
Garden is 
covered with 
posters that are 
someone’s art 9 


students asking if they can 
play their work, TDI, the com- 
pany which sells advertising on 
the Underground, has decided 
to give over a pan of its show- 
case Angel, tube station to stu- 
dent artists' work. 

But the trend is not confined 
to London. Last month Louise 
Grid ley, a student at Sheffield 
Hallam University, booked a 10 
ft by 20ft poster site to display 
a piece of work from her final- 
year show. The work was de- 
signed as a comment on the way 
sex is used to sell chocolate. She 
claims that within a few days 
Cadbury bad pressured the 
poster company. Mills & Allen, 
to paste over her work, but the 


company denies censorship. 

“Within advertising the 
chocolate bar is often sera as a 
phallus, the woman hnnriating 
m her moments of pleasure,* 
said Ms Gridky. “My posters tit- 
illate and poke fun at the asso- 
ciation between sex and 
chocolate.” 

Meanwhile in B irmingham, 
Surety?, a nine-strong group of 
artists and designers, is uang ad- 
vertising space as a means of 
getting their an to as wide an 
audience as possible. Surety? 
has used flyposting and the ad- 
vertising spaces in buses to get 
its work seen and in the sum- 
mer is planning to move on to 
bigger bifl boartfe and large pro- 
jectors to impose its work on a 
whole street. 

“We are looking for a mass 
audience rather than a gallery 
61ite,” said Andy Robinson, a 
member of the group. “We also 
want to infiltrate advertising 
space so that we can create a lit- 
tle blip in people's minds. 
Something that stops them for 
a few seconds rather than just 
washing over them like all the 
other visual messages they see.” 

Ironically, one of Surety?’* 
works, titled United Colours of 
Birmingham, has ended up in 
the Photographer's Gallery in 
London. 

The sobveraon of advertising 
by creating art thatuses the lan- 
guage an<f spaces <rf advertising 
was pioneered in the Eighties 
Jjy the American post-mod- 
eriusf artist Barbara Kruger. 
Kruger, a former designer at 
EUe magazine, used billboards 
in Tunes Square in New York 
to make ironic comments of 
consumerism and shopping. 

There was also work by the 
art collective The Guerrilla 
Girls which used bus shelters 
and Tlibe trains as agitprop to 
expose male dominance of the 
arts. Photographs of their graf- 
fitoed posters is now highly 
collectable. 

. “There has been a movement 
gaining ground to reuse space 
because the Art Council is cut- 
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eat yours? 


Designer art: Some of the pieces that have been displayed on advertising bUboards. Top: The Surety? design team's work Daisy Daisy’, a condom daisy 
(peft) and a view of United colours of Birmingham in the city (right). Above: Student Louise Gridley’s poster which formed part of her final-year show 


available for art stodents, said 
Lorraine Gammon, senior lec- 


turer in cultural studies at St 
Martins School of Art in Lon- 
don. “Covmt Garden is just cov- 
ered with % posters that look 
fike ads that turn out to be 
someone’s art,” 

However, she believes some 


of the motivation for the trend 
is artists looking to get a job in 
advertising: “The space be- 
tween consumer culture and art 
is narrowing,” she said. “You 
onty have to took at Diesel jeans 
ads to known that people inadr 


veitising completely understand 
semiotics - which was supposed 
to be used to deconstruct ad- 
vertising in the first place. It 
seems more like the case that 
these students realise that once 
you can deconstruct advertising 


you can put it back together 
even better - and then you can 
get a job in advertising." 

As if to confirm this, TDI 
plans to cash in on this by link- 
rag its Angel gallery with cre- 
ative directors in advertising 


agencies to encourage the agen- 
cies to use its spaces. “The fact 
is they’re ail obsessed with be- 
ing bloody famous,” said Pro- 
fessor Gammon, “so that some 
of the art is connected to ego 
rather titan meaning." 


not 

linked to 
dark side 
of the 
moon 

Roger Dobson 

The full muon looks finally to 
have been give a chum bill of 
health as a cause of menial ill- 
ness. Although history and lit- 
erature arc peppered with cases 
of mentally unbalanced acts 
linked to specific pans of the hi- 
naT cycle - hence the word lu- 
natic - new* research may have 
limdty disproved the theory. 

Despite scepticism about the 
effects of the moon, there Is still 
a belief that it can affect moods, 
with reports that some medical 
consultation rates for anxiety 
and depression wax and wane 
at different parts of the cycle. 

To test the lunar-effect theo- 
ry a team of researchers set out 
to trace the activities of more 
titan 70(1 anxious and depressed 
patients over an 1 S-yoar period 
to see if their psychological ill- 
ness was affected by the moon. 
Their conclusion is that it prob- 
ably wasn't. But the team does 
not’ discount Lite lunar affect al- 
together and says some individ- 
uals may have mood swings on 
certain days of the lunar cycle. 

The research was based on 
the number of times the patients 
arranged an appointment to see 
their GP during the different 
phases of 221 lunar cycles over 
the IS years. 

There was little difference, 
but the report of the research 
says: “It might well be that the 
moon has only a moderate and 
short-term impact, not leading 
to consultations." 

The report, in the current is- 
sue of the Intentational Journal 
of Social Psrirhiatry, also suggests 
the possibility that individuals 
may have been so incapacitated 
by the effects of the moon that 
they were unable to make an ap- 
pointment. It suggests further 
research, and adds: “An influ- 
ence of the moon on psycho- 
logical well being and behaviour 
may have important economic 
and public health implications 
due to health service use and 
changes in job performance, 
including absenteeism, or oth- 
er social activities." 

One of the researchers. Pro- 
fessor Greg Wilkinson, of the 
-Royal Liverpool University 
Hospital, said yesterday: “De- 
spite scepticism, the idea of the 
moon having an affect on 
mental health is still widely 
believed, even tty some doctors. 

“We don't dismiss the idea of 
an affect, and it is possible, for 
instance, that patients suffering 
with the effects might not have 
been capable of making an ap- 
pointment." 

Theories about how the 
moon might have an effect on 
mood usually rely on the chang- 
ing gravitational pull of the 
moon. 


Cliff’s oxygen of bad publicity 



JTTT^nroach: Sir Cliff Richard with Helen Hobson fn HeathcWT, which was panned. He 
J^Kfeted that ads this week should feature some of tha worst ‘stinker' reviews 



David lister 

Arts News Editor • 

Sir CHf Richard has authorised 
the stunned promoters of his 
Heathcliff musical to advertise 
the “stinker" reviews the show 
and his performance have re- 
ceived. Newspaper adverts will 
this week feature quotes such as 
“This Wfcetched Slow" and “It 
-Was Like Watching The Pope 
Smpke Dope", “The Bad-Thste 
Theatre Event Of The Decade" 
and “Withering Rather Than 
Wuthering”. 

Generally quotes from re- 
views in adverts for plays go to 
the other extreme, taking phras- 
es out of context to hype the 


show’s worth. Sir Cliff’s decision 
to break with precedent comes 
from his increasing frustration 
with the different reactions of 
critics and audiences. 

The London run of Heathcliff 
at the Labatt’s Apollo in Ham- 
mersmith is being extended by 
a month due to demand for tick- 
ets, and Sir Cliff has told bis 
management be wants all ad- 


the critics felt for the show with 
the fans' acclaim. 

So the Heathcliff adverts will 
proclaim: “When Reviews 
Aren’t Good Audiences Know 
Better". And beneath the 
stinker quotes will be a state- 
ment “Every box-office record 


smashed. Half a million tickets 
and 320,000 Heathcliff albums 
sold." 

He has also alerted the Guin- 
ness Book of Records to the 
show’s opening advance takings 
of £4m, believed to be a the- 
atrical record. 

Heathcliff, a musical adapta- 
tion of Emily Bronte's novel 
Withering Heights, is directed by 
Frank Dunlop and has played 
in Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Manchester and London. Crit- 
ics were near universal in their 
scorn for the show and the in- 
congruity of Sir displaying the 
dark, brooding, violent and 
abusive hero of the book. It had 
been Sir Cliff’s secret ambition 


for the decades to play the 
part. 

Reminding people of the 
poor reviews he has received 
seems a high-risk strategy on Sir 
Orffs part- But a spokesman for 
the show said last night: “Cliff 
has been desperate to show off 
the fact that the punters love it 
and the critics don't. Deliber- 
ately publicising appalling re- 
views hasn’t been done before. 
But Cliff was very, very keen 
that we print the negative 
quotes alongside the audience 
figures. He is veiy struck by the 
difference in opinion between 
the critics and half a million pay- 
ing members of the audience. 
Certainty it is the latter whose 




“Buzz. I think weYe blow n 
our holiday budget for next year. 
\ 


opinions he values more." 

Ironically. Sir QifF s claims to 
play a demonic character were 
given unlooked-for support Iasi 
week. The American evangelist 
Geoff Godwin, in Northern 
Ireland on a lecture lour enti- 
tled “The Hidden Dangers of 
Rock Music” said Sir Cliff had 
led young people astray, his life 
was built on money and adora- 
tion, he sang "lusty lyrics” and 
made hundreds of thousands of 
pounds from “adoring fans who 
idolise him and not God". 

A spokesman for Sir Cliff re- 
sponded: “Cliff believes every- 
one is entitled to their own 
opinion, and he will answer to 
God." 
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Catholics 
creep back 
to homes 
wrecked in 
loyalist riot 


Colin Blackstock 
and David McKfttrick 

Eight Catholic families who 
were forced lo Bee their homes 
on Saturday night returned yes- 
terday lo count the cost of the 
damage after rampaging loyal- 
ists ransacked two flats and' at- 
tacked other houses in north 
Belfast. 

The loyalists, who were wear- 
ing masks, broke into flats in 
Limestone Road and destroyed 
windows, doors, furniture and 
futures in an orgy of destruc- 
tion. 

They then went on to attack 
other homes in the street as 
stone-throwers smashed win- 
dows and threatened to set fire 
to Mocks of flats. 

Mary Boyd. 75. a Catholic 
woman u ho was at mass during 
the destruction, came home to 
discover that her house had 
been targeted. Her son who 
lives nearby had heard the dis- 
turbance and gone to stop the 
alLack oniv to be beaten with a 


stick by those damaging the 
house. Mrs Boyd said: “All the 
windows at the front of the 
house were smashed and I only 
just got those put in a fortnight 
ago when they were smashed. 

"My son arrived at the house 
and there were about eight or 
nine men there smashing the 
window and trying to break 
the door down." 

Mrs Boyd's son Jim. said: 
“They were shouting the usual 
things. You know, fenian bas- 
tard, the UVF, the UDA. But I 
kept telling them it was only a 
pensioner that lived there. Then 
they just ran off." 

Trouble flared on Saturday 
night when rival groups of up to 
200 youths clashed and began 
throwing stones and bottles at 
one another in an area where 
Catbolic and Protestant hous- 
ing estates meet 

Police wearing full riot gear 
and backed up by the Army 
moved in to try to separate the 
rival factions only to come un- 
der attack themselves. The po- 



Besieged: A police I an drover guards the home of Mary Boyd, 75, in North Belfast's Limestone Road, which was targeted by rampaging loyalists 


lice managed to defuse the 
situation by driving loyalists 
back into the Tigers Bay area. 

One woman who lives in the 
area blamed the attacks on a 
“thug mentality". She said: “If 
you ask me, this isn't about 
Protestants and Catholics. This 
is just about houligans using 
religion to cause trouble." 


Cecil Walker, Ulster Union- 
ist MP for North Belfast, con- 
demned those involved in the 
rioting. “These people are just 
a hooligan element from the 
Protestant side," he said. 

“A carload of hooligans went 
into the area and just caused a 
lot of trouble. “1 condemn this 
sort of behaviour completely". 


North Belfast is one of 
Northern Ireland’s most violent 
areas and has also been one of 
the most frequent scenes of sec- 
tarian conflict. 

The demographic make-up of 
the area has changed consid- 
erably in the last two decades 
with an exodus of Protestants 
matched by a steady growth in 


the Catholic population. Reg- 
ular dashes have led to the erec- 
tion of more than a dozen 
“peace lines” to keep the two 
sides apart. 

Mr walker said he was wor- 
ried that the continual trouble 
in the area would have dire 
economic consequences. Tm 
very worried that if this con- 


tinues on a regular basis, then 
the Government woQ't go 
ahead with their investment 
plans," he said. 

Sinn Fein's Gerry Kelly who 
is standing in the election in 
North Belfast, where the vio- 
lence took place, accused loy- 
alist paramilitaries of orchest- 
rating the violence. 


Woman is 
bailed on 
suspicion 
to murder 
at rally 


A 28 -ycar-old woman has been 
baited on suspicion of conspir- 
acy Do murder after dashes in 
London's West End on Satur- 
day at a rally to support strik- 
ing dockwockers. writes Mark 
Rowe. 

Her arrest came after militant 
protesters allegedly tried to 
drive a lony at a line of police. 
Two men held in connection 
with the allegation were re- 
leased .without charge. 

An estimated 1,000 police in 
riot gear, including dozens of 
mounted police, were involved 
in clearing Trafalgar Square of 
about 1,500 demonstrators who 
refused to leave the area. 

Sixteen people have been 
charged with various public or- 
der offences including assault 
and criminal damage and are 
due to appear at magistrates 
courts in London today. In all, 
29 people were arrested amid 
dashes outside Downing Street 
and in Trafalgar Square. 

The Liverpool Dockers' Sup- 
port Group was joined at the 
rally by the direct-action anti- 
car movement Reclaim the 
Streets and other environmen- 
tal groups. Police stressed that 
the violence did not appear to 
involve the striking Liverpool 
dockworkers, many of whom 
brought their families with them 
for their Social Justice March, 
during which a petition was 
handed in at Downing StreeL 
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and service. Rolex is available at the branches 
listed above. Only so many jewellers will ever 
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a Rolex. 
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people will ever own 
one. 
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Britons injured in 
blast at restaurant 


Ma tt h ew Brace 


Two British men were badly 
injured in a grenade attack at 
a restaurant in the Ethiopian 
capital, Addis Ababa. 

John Sown and Blair Davies, 
who were part of a government- 
backed taskforce working in 
the East African country train- 
ing local police officers in a 
range of skills - including per- 
sonal protection - were dining 
with their wives and a fifth 
Briton in the Blue Tops, a pop- 
ular restaurant, when a grenade 
was thrown through the window. 

To protect their wives and 
other diners, they threw them- 
selves on to the grenade as it ex- 
ploded and a blast rocked the 
restaurant 

A terrorism expert yesterday 
praised the men's “courage ana 
professionalism" of the men, 
saying they reacted with speed 
and selflessness to prevent fur- 
ther tragedy when the device 
was thrown into the restaurant 


on Saturday night They were 
treated in hospital for multiple 
lacerations. 

Their wives and the other 
Briton suffered minor wounds 
and shock in the attack, which 
was one of three in the capital 
which killed one woman and in- 
jured a total of 41 people. 

A spokesman for the Foreign 
Office said the Britons were tak- 
en to the city’s Black Lion Hos- 
pital while their wives were 
treated for shock and less seri- 
ous injuries at the British Em- 
bassy clinic. Yesterday they 
were in a stable condition. 

Janet Duff, from the British 
Embassy, said: “Most of the in- 
juries were due to flying glass 
and shrapnel, but we don't 
think anybody is in danger of 
losing their life. Obviously the 
injured are in a great amount 
of shock and emotional turmoil. 
I think everyone here is very 
shocked and it wiD remain tense 
over the next few days.” Ms 
Duff said there was no evidence 


so far to suggest the men were 
deliberately targeted because 
they were training the police. 

The Overseas Development 
Administration confirmed that 
the men were involved in a 
£4.9m police training project 
aimed at completely restruc- 
turing the Ethiopian force. 

Terrorism expert Professor 
Paul Wilkinson, of St Andrew's 
University, said the valuable 
work of such training learns is 
often not appreciated by the 
public, adding: “These teams 
regularly go abroad and their 
record is exceUenL Inevitably 
this work leads them into dan- 
ger. This incident reveals the 
incredibly high calibre of some 
of the people involved." 

The British Embassy said 
the men worked for private 
companies which help provide 
international training to people 
working in the public sector. 

The Ethiopia scheme had 
been running for four years and 
was due to end this year. 


Cosmos 
bytes into 
meaning 
of life 


Mark Rowe 


In Douglas Adams's book The 
Hitchhiker's Guide to tfie Galaxy, 
a computer called Deep 
Thought concluded that the ul- 
timate answer to the ultimate 
question of “Life, the Universe 
and Everything” was “42". 

Now British scientists have 
devised their equivalent of 
Deep ThoughL - a £2m Silicon 
Graphics Origin 2000 comput- 
er colled Cosmos. 

Scientists in the Department 
of Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics at Cam- 
bridge University, say Cosmos 
will be able to answer funda- 
mentalquestions about the uni- 
verse. They hope the computer 
will help them model a history 
of the universe from the first 
fractions of a second after the 
Big Bang to the present day, 
about 10 billion years later. 

Cosmos has 32 high perfor- 
mance R10000 processors and 
8,000 megabytes of main mem- 
oiy. The project has been led by 
the physicist Professor Stephen 
Hawking, author of A Brief 
History ofTlme. 

investigator of the Com- 
putational Cosmology Consor- 
tium. said: “The Cosmos 
computer will enable us to cal- 
culate what our theories of the 
early universe predict and test 
them a g ainst the new observa- 
tional results that are now com- 
ing in." 

Consortium members in- 
clude scientists from the uni- 
versities of Cardiff, Durham, 
Oxford, Sussex, Imperial Col- 
lege, London, and the Royal 
Observatory in Edinburgh. 
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I t takes courage to 
start your own 
business, but you 
can feel more sure of 
success if you get 
information and support from Lloyds Bank. 

Take vour first step toda y - call us, and 
well send you a free copy of the Penguin Small 
Business Guide (usual retail , 
price £16). This highly* js** 1 
acclaimed handbook to 
starting and r unning a 
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news 


-year-olds over voucher cash 



JiKflfft Judd 

Education Editor 


Local authorities in Wales are 
lowering the school starring 
age to three, under pressure 
from the Nursery Voucher 
Scheme. 

Some axe offering new part- 
time places in reception class' 
es to three-year-olds who are 
not eligible for voucher money, 
so that they can start recouping 
the money the moment a child 


reaches four. The legal starting 
age is five. 

m The changes are controver- 
sial, because earfy-years ex- 
perts say many reception classes 
do not nave the staff or equip- 
ment to cater for very young 
children. Starting school too 
scon, they say, may pot children 
off education for life. 

Under the Government’s 
scheme, all four-year-olds re- 
ceive £l,100-a-year nursery 
vouchers from 1 April- 


Private, voluntary and state 
nurseries have to compete for 
the money. 


Earfy-yeaisi 
icy fes 


they .fear, that the voucher 
scheme may force English local 
authorities to follow the Welsh 
example. Statistics from the 
Department for Education 
show there are already 1,416 
three-year-olds in school re- 
ception dasses. 

The voucher scheme has led 
to a new school sta rting rifltf. of 


just four rather than rising five, 
or five, in many parts of Eng- 
land, as local authorities try to 
marinrise their voucher income. 

In Wes, Geraint Elis, An- 
glesey's Assistant Director of 
Education, said by September, 
35 of the council's 51 primary 
schools would be admitting 
children part time after they 
reached their third birthday. 

Mr Elis said: “Wc need to re- 
coup as much money from the 
voucher scheme as we can. We 


arc not happy about admitting 
children each term, so we are 
reducing the admission age by 
a full year." 

All reception classes, be 
added, bad a nursery assistant 
as well as a teacher and the 
number in a class would be lim- 
ited. Nearby Gwynedd is also 
cha nging its admisaons policy 
to admit children to school 
part-time at three. 

Powys County Council is 
Offering a full-time reception 


fla« place to rising fours from 
this term if schools have enough 
staff and equipment to cope 

with tbem. A spokesman for the 
coundTs education department 
said the change in admissions 
policy from the date that vouch- 
ers became available was “co- 
incidental”. 

It followed a survey of heads 
who had mostly favoured the 
change. Those who felt children 
were too young to start school 
at three would continue to 


admit them at four. Wendy 
Hawkins of the Wales Preschool 
Playgroups Association, said: 
“Teachers axe bulbing parents 
into sending children to school 
too early. 

“These children are often 
put into inappropriate settings 
in small village schools in class- 
es with a wide age range of chil- 
dren. Local authorities have 
panicked because they fear chil- 
dren wfll go elsewhere." 

Welsh children have tradi- 


tionally started school earlier 
than their English counterparts 
and there are already many ris- 
ing fours in Welsh schools. 
Both countries have an earlier 
starting date than other western 
European countries. 

Margaret Loehric, of the 
Preschool Learning Alliance, 
said: "The legal age for starting 
school seems to mean very lit- 
tle. It Ls a concern to us rhat 
the early move into school 
won’t stop at four.” 



Water blight Around 61,000 litres of petrol have seeped into streams and rivers around the Welsh village of Bontddu 


Photographs: Steve Peake 


Petrol leak puts villagers in fear 


Ian Burrell 


families in a beautiful Welsh vil- 
lage on the edge of Snowdonia 
National Park have been evac- 
uated from their homes after 
thousands of gallons of petrol 
were discovered in the ground 
beneath them. 

A fireball has already ripped 
through two homes and parents 
are refusing to send children to 
the village school because they 
fear it is unsafe. The education 
authority 1ms temporarily dosed 
the school. Government officials 
are investigating how the ex- 
plosion occurred and are frying 
to stop the petrol from seeping 
into streams and rivers. 

It is estimated that 61,000 
litres of petrol have leaked from 
an underground storage tank at 
the village petrol station in 
Bontddu, near DolgpDau. 


Villagers say they are living 
in fear of further explosions. 
Four families have been moved 
out of their homes, rehoused by 
the local authority and told not 
to return until further notice. 

One of those moved out of 
his house was David Collett, 43, 
who works as chef and manag- 
er at the Halfway House, thevfl- 
la°e pub. He said: “There was 
this small rumbling noise which 
grew louder and louder and the 
gable end of the house ap- 
peared to be moving. Then the 
cupboard door under the stairs 
flew open and a fireball fiew out 
which ignited all the gases that 
were in the air in the house.” 

The fire was extinguished 
but the families do not kngwif 
there is any structural damage 
to thesr-fromes. 

The Health and Safety Ex- 
ecutive has been called into co- 


ordinate the investigation into 
the explosion, which took place 
earlier this month. 

Brian Neale, of the HSE of- 
fice in Wrexham, said the blast 
took place as the Government's 
Environment Agency was con- 
ducting a d rilling operation to 
try and establish the frill extent 
of the petrol leakage. The dril- 
ling led to complaints from vil- 
lagers abont the smell of petrol 
fumes pervading their houses; 

The petrol spillage is be- 
lieved to have first occurred in 
September, from an under- 
ground tank at the fiOiog station, 
which is uphill from the school 
and cottages. The garage own- 
er quiddy reported the problem. 

Ellyn Llwyd, the local Plaid 
Cymru MP, has called em the 
government agencies to" act 
quickly to help the yiQageis re- 
turn to a normal life. 



Bontddu resident Raymond Roberts taking a water sample 
from the heavily polluted river near his abandoned home 


Back to Victorian 
values for classroom 
desks and chairs 


Glenda Cooper 

Consumer Affairs Correspondent 


The high chairs and sloping 

daks of the Victorian classroom 
have been largely abandoned, 
but osteopaths say their return 
could help prevent many back 
problems suffered by children. 

As many as 25 tier cent of 
children over 13 suffer b3<± pain 
- nearly three-quarters of a 
million in total - it is claimed, 
with many of the problems due 
to bad posture and sitting for 
long periods during growth 
spurts. 

In adults, the United King- 
dom has one of Europe's worst 
problems with about 116 million 
working days lost to back-pain 
in 1994-95, compared with 59 
milli on in 1988. The problem 
costs industry £5bn a year and 
£480m in NHS resources. 

Yet while tight legislation 
governs furniture-safety for 
adults, there are no such strut- 
gent tests for children and over 
the past two decades concern 
has been growing. 

"Generally, the population is 
getting a lot taller so that im- 
mediately puts more stresses on 
to the lower back, particularly 
during growth spurts,” Anne 
Redgrave, an orthopaedic doc- 
tor spedaifeing in bad: pain, told 
the BBC programme Watchdog. 

In America a study of 500 
teenagers found dm 56 per cent 
of the boys and 30 per cent 
of the girls were suffering from 
a degenerative spinal disease. 


"We have seen a great in- 
crease in inquiries from parents 
even in the last IS months.” said 
Nonna Montague, of the Na- 
tional Back Pain Association. 
“Children can have problems 
which take years to develop.” 

“U makes me very 1 cross that 
we’re not actually living to do 
something about a problem 
which is preventable.” said Dr 
Redgrave. “If we were to 
change the furniture that these 
children were being forced to sit 
in ... we could probably almost 
eliminate back pain for this 
group of children." 

Ms Montague added: “Plas- 
tic bucket seats encourage the 
spine to sit slumped in a 'C* 
shape, instead of the natural ‘S' 
shape, which is not good news 
- and [the seats] are not adapt- 
ed for different sizes. A little 11- 
year-old has to use the same desk 
as a thumping great 16-year-old. 
Kids don't have their own desks; 
they move from department to 
department. We would thor- 
oughly recommend that sloping 
desks be rc instituted." 

Desks that are reinterpreting 
the Victorian style are now used 
by three out. of four school- 
children in Denmark. The fur- 
niture has height-adjustable seats 
as well as desks and can be al- 
tered to suit the individual child 

David Newbound. who runs 
the Children's Seating Centre in 
London, and who also chairs the 
Barit Pain Association's working 
party on children said: “These 
styles allow children to sit back 


for listening as well as forward 
for writing and reading without 
damaging their spines. They 
recognise that children need to 
do both these things when they 
are silting in classrooms.” 

Bui he added that prices may 
put them out of the range of 
most schools who usually .spend 
between £15 and £20 on indi- 
vidual chairs and desks. The 
Scandinavian models cost OKI 
each. “We have found that they 
are probably loo expensive for 
the UK market,” said Mr New- 
bound. “I can’t sec any school 
buying them, although parents 
might want to buy them for their 
children at home”. 

But a cheaper alternative - a 
foam insen for existing bucket 
seals - is now being produced. 
The wedge of foam allows chil- 
dren to sit forward as well as 
back and means that they can 
also face sideways. 

“Obviously the expensive 
models are the best but this is 
effective and would only add 
around £1U>£12 to the price of 
the chair.” said Mr Newbound. 

Action is urgentty needed, the 
Back Pain Association wants, 
otherwise we are storing up 
problems for the future. “We 
look after our children’s teeth 
and make sure our children's 
shoes fit, but the spine remains 
out of sight and out of mind,” 
said Ms Montague. “We need 
to change this.” 

This issue is investigated bv 
Watchdog Healt/iChcck at 7pm on 
BBC1 on Thursday. 
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Keep your phone, keep.your number, keep your line. In fact, all you 
subtract with Mercury SmartCall is between 20-36% offBT’s 
basic ratcon all international economy calls of five minutes and over 

FreeCall 0500 500 366 quoting reference RSINDSD 

and we’ll give you the figures for your home phone bill 




You don't have to be a genius to see how much you'll save. 

_ . M J sat 'ims rortXt as at 2ndAjml1997, compared against BTV basic rale far mtenuOmiat calls *f 5 minutes 
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Free from charges 


Banking with First Direct is free because we do not 
charge Cheque Account customers for everyday banking 
transactions, even If you’re overdrawn. And all our 
customers automatically receive an overdraft up to 
£250 - also free of any fees. So compared to other 
high street bank accounts you're better off with First 
Direct from day one. We're a member of the HSBC 
Group which is one of the largest banking and financial 
services organisations in the world, and In the course 
of a year you’ll find we offer more cost effective current 
account banking. And the service we provide means 
you benefit in many other ways too. 


By telephone, 24 hours a day 


We provide the ultimate in convenience. Vbu can bank 
with us at any time, 365 days (and nights! of the year, 
from wherever there’s a telephone, in your home, office 
or car. And all UK calls am charged at local rates. 


Personal and professional service 


Every cell is answered by our Banking Representatives. They have aH 
they need at their fingertips to deal with your day-to-day banking 
needs. And when you requke more specialised assistance, such as 
a loan, they can Instantly refer you to someone who can help. 


Getting cash is easy 


Every Cheque Account customer receives the 
Rrst Direct Card. This allows you to 
withdraw up to £500 a day from over 
11,500 cash machines around the UK. 

including those of Midland, ft also 
guarantees cheques for £100 and 
Includes the Switch payment facility. 


So is paying bills 


Our .service includes a free bill payment service. Simply call, ten us 
who to pay, how much and when, arid we do it. This means you can 
arrange to pay your bids at the most convenient time without the 
need to keep having to remember to organise It 


A full banking service with more benefits 


As wed as our Cheque Account we offer saving, borrowing, travel end 
Insurance services cost effectively by telephone Take saving; our rates 
are always competitive, we offer transfers to and from your Cheque 
Account So your money Is always working hard without the need for 
you to do the same. 






Why pay to 
bank when 
First Direct 
is free? 




If you’re paying more are you with the right bank? 



We work hard to maintain the service 


The bast people to demonstrate the quality of a banking service 

are its customers - 87%* of ours have recommended us to their 

friends and colleagues in the last 12 months. 


Opening an account is easy too 


We also appreciate how daunting changing bank accounts can be. 
So we make it easy. Easy to open a First Direct account, then easy 
to arrange for your salary to be paid In and easy for ell your standing 
orders and direct debits to be transferred to you- account And it's 
easy (ancf free) to find out more right now. Cali us on 0800 24 24 24 
or complete the coupon. 
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Before you go fora discount deal 
on your business calls . . . 







be sure you see the whole picture. 


At BT we can help your business with some really down to 
earth deals. 

In fact, 97% of all business calls qualify for our discounts. 
So you can save money on your BT calls virtually every 
time you pick up the phone. 

For example with BT Business Choices you can get a discount 


of at least 20% on your calls whether they are local, national or 
international, for a quarterly site fee of only £5. 

On top of this with BT you get a world class service from 
the most extensive network in the UK. > 

For more information about BT business 1 fr 

discounts call on Freefone 0800 800 800 . C$ I Sty 
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High Street revolution: Bid to wipe out£1.4bn losses as businesses switch on to TV sales 


National 



Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

A national database of pro- 
fess ion a! shoplifters, -which 
includes photographs and 
personal details of offenders, is 
being set up throughout Britain. 

_ The scheme is being 
pioneered by store owners, 
particularly Marks and Spencer; 
with the help of the police. 

The dampdown on persistent 
shop theft is prompted by losses 
to retailers of about £1.4bn last 
year. Customer theft accounted 
for nearly half the losses. 

Stores and the police are 
now setting up a series of in- 
formation databases around 
the country to help identify 
and target the roost prolific 
convicted offenders. 

M&S have already recorded 
a list of their top' 200 shop 
thieves and a national system is 
about to be put on trial in 
Scotland. Other schemes al- 
ready operate in Norwich, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury. Stoke on Trent 
Newcastle, and the Merry Hill 
shopping centre in the 'West 
Midlands. 

A growing number of retail- 
ers are drawing up lists of per- 
sistent shop lifters. They obtain 
details of offenders from court 
cases and use police pho- 
tographs and pictures taken by 
their own surveillance cameras. 
Each offender has their own file 
which, along with their photo- 
graph, contains information 
such as name, age, description 
and address. 

The files are held by store 
detectives. The stores swap the 


lists of their most troublesome 
customers with other retailers, 
building up a Hafafrg sw of all the 
convicted stop liflere in the 
region, in some cases known 
offenders have been barred 
from shops. 

So far M&S is one of the few 
chain stores to operate the 
scheme nationally, but a grow- . 
ing number of retailers are 
joining. In the next two months 
eight retailers - indudiag C&A, 
BHS. ASDA," the Burton 
Group, the Seats Group. House 
of Fraser, and M&S - are due 
to start pDot schemes in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

Each store contributes 
money (o help pay for a central 
information bank to collate the 
information about repeat 
shoplifters. If the shared data- 
base is considered a success the 
stores plan to expand it to 
cover the whole of Scotland. 

_ David Leigh, M&S project 
manager, in-store security de- 
partment, said: “In the next six 
to nine months there will be an 
extensive network of schemes 
around the country [Britain]. 

“I would like to see a central 
national database for shop 
theft This could be expanded 
to include other types of of- 
fences such as cheque fraud. 

“Wfc are trying to be pro- 
active about this problem which 
costs us millions of pounds. It's 
a partnership between retailers 
and the police, with the aware- 
ness of magistrates and the 
Crown Prosecution. Service “ 

One of the latest police 
farces to consider joining the 
initiative is Kettering police, in 
Northamptonshire. 



Doorstep delivery; Mora people are choosing to order goods without having to leave home Photograph: Emma Beam 

Stores home in on armchair shoppers 


Simon Reeve. 


Home-shopping, trumpeted 
man y times but never realised, 
is finally taking off. 

With very little advertising or 
marketing, the home-shopping 
television channel QVC is at- 
tracting 30,000 new customers 
every month. Rom this week, 
shoppers will be able to buy 
toothpaste and shampoo with- 
out leaving their armchairs as 
Boots becomes the first high 
street retailer to sell via inter- 
active television. 

Safeway has just announced 
that it is to launch a new type 


of home-shopping service to ap- 
peal to the more than 20 mil- 
lion home-shoppers who now 
spend nearly £10bn each year. 

The number of retailers of- 
fering the convenience of shop- 
ping from home will triple by 
2000, according to Deloitte & 
Touche, the accountants, as 
consumer visionaries use the In- 
ternet, catalogues and television 
to build an all-encasing web 
with which they can maximise 
their sales and drain us all of 
money. 

Their targets are not only 
those too lazy orin thru dated to 
brave a shopping centre, but 


high-spending professionals 
who are too busy to stand in a 
queue, or lug bags of shopping 
to and from their cars. These 
customers are among the 4.5 
million who have already opt- 
ed for one of the most popular 
developments of the home- 
shopping era: telephone bank- 
ing, operated by companies 
such as First Direct. 

In the supermarkets, rather 
than pushing a trolley around a 
store, Safeway customers who 
bold a loyalty card wfl] soon be 
able to pre-order their everyday 

household goods by phone or fax. 

The Collect & Go scheme in- 


volves giving customers a ready- 
made personalised shopping list 
which win be updated weekly as 
well as a catalogue featuring 
more than 3,000 top-selling 
household and grocery goods. 

Some gurus of the retail in- 
dustry believe that within a few 
years home-shopping could be 
in a position to rival the more 
traditional high street or su- 
perstore. Their claims have 
been boosted by the news that 
Marks & Spencer will introduce 
a catalogue by next spring, 
through which M&S hopes to 
achieve sales estimated at 
£500m within three years. 


Dry spell hits 
rarest spider 


Persistent dry weather is 
thought to be threatening the 
existence of Britain's rarest spi- 
der. writes Mark Rowe. 

One of the bsl two refuges of 
the great raft spider is the Red- 
grave and Lopham Fen in East 
Anglia, home to a rich variety 
of wildlife including fewer than 
100 of the rare arachnids. 

Suffolk Wildlife Trust officials 
say that too much water has 
been extracted from the fen - 
which is irrigated by a natural 
borehole - for use in’ the pub- 
lic and farmers. 

Now that supplies in the re- 
gion are low. the moisture on 
which the spider depends is (fry- 
ing up. Conservationist?, have 
started pumping emergency 
supplies of water into the feriu 
near Diss in Norfolk, in the 
hope of improving conditions. 
The spiders only other habitat 
is at Pevensey in East Sussex. 

Trust assistant director Julian 
Rough ion said: “We arc pump- 
ing water into their pools to help 



At risk: The great raft spider 


them out. 1 suspect that with- 
out that they would not survive. 
They arc surviving, hut that’s 
aboiu ail they are doing." 

The European Union is hack- 
ing a £3m project which aims to 
revitalise Redgrave and Lopham 
Km by re-sating a borehole by the 
Essex and Suffolk writer com- 
pany. EU officials hope that, if 
successful, the project can he re- 
peated at other threatened wet- 
land sites in Europe. However, 
the Suffolk Wildlife Trust fears 
that it may come too late for its 
particular colony. 


DAILY POEM 


Rush-hour Traffic 

By Hans Magnus Enzensberger 
(translated by Michael Hamburger) 

In all congested areas 
bodies wander about 
with something to do. 

Behind the thinker's bmw 
remhition'mng plans. 

They concern elcctum lists, 
ccrra-mariral opportunities, 
toupee shops. 

i Xo rime, with the best will in the world, 

like ancestors or ghosts 

who need no upkeep 

and no conversation 

apart from intentions 

to hover 

or only to 

roll themselves up 

like that cat 

on the carpet 

unimportant!)- ghvn up 

to the unfathomably breathing 

calm metabolic process. 

This poem comes from Hans Magnus Enzensbergcr's latest col- 
lection, Kiosk, which is published this week by Bloodaxe Books 
(£7.95). Bloodaxe also publishes a German-English bilingual 
edition of Enzensbrgers Selected Poems. 
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Storting up a business? 

Find out why we're 
the number one choice. 












Whatever type of business you start up, it's 
never easy. While you may be very good ot the 
business you've chosen, there are so many things 
to consider ond this con be really daunting. 

If so, let NatWest lend o hand. We're the 
first choice for small businesses and hove helped 
thousands to start up and grow. 

This experience has meant we've been able to 
develop a service that provides you with some 
tools that are so important in the early days. 

Free help and guidance from 
a NotWest Small Business Adviser. 

Free Bonking for up to 18 months.* 

Free Business Start-Up Guide. 

Free Help for Your Business' directory. 

Free Businessline, a telephone banking service. 
25?Wiscount on registering o business name* 
To find out more or to open a Small Business 
Account, talk to the Small Business Adviser in your 
local high street branch. Alternatively you eon coll 
us on 0800 777 888. 

If you're storting-up, there's only one choice. 
NatWest, the bank far small businesses. 


<!» NatWest 

More than just a bonk 
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Tories target 
Prescott over 
minimum pay 


Co fin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Prescott was targeted by 
the lory leadership last night af- 
ter off-the-record remarks on 
the minimum wage which Bri- 
an Mawhinney. the Conserva- 
tive Party chairman, claimed 
marked a “defining moment" in 
the general election campaign. 

The attack on the Labour 
deputy leader win be used by the 
lory leadership to keep Labour 
on the defensive for the second 
successive week of the cam- 
paign. 

Dr Mawhinney said the min- 
imum wage was part of 
Labour's “secret deal” with the 
unions which the party would 
push through the Commons 
“in cold blood” even though it 
knew people would suffer un- 
employment as a result 

Thai allegation was denied by 
Mr Prescott and the Labour 
leadership, but the Tories will 
use the unemployment figures 
on Wednesday to "attack the cen- 
tral plank of Labour's cam- 
paign platform of reducing 
unemployment with the pro- 
ceeds of the windfall profits tax 
on the privatised utilities. 

“This is a defining moment 
because it shows that oa its cen- 
tral policy of reducing unem- 
ployment Labour is shot full of 
holes." said a Tory source. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Hescltine, widened 


the attack by cl aimin g that the 
Scottish TUC agenda revealed 
that Labour was under renewed 
pressure to give way to union 
demands on a mini um wage of 
£4 JO an hour, an end to pub- 
lic sector pay freezes, more job 
protection and the right to 
strike in secondary action. 

The Tory big guns were 
trained on Mr Prescott after a 
report in the Sunday Times by 
AA Gill, under a headline de- 
scribing him as a “loose can- 
non". that the deputy Labour 
leader had said off-the-record 
that the minimum wage would 
increase unemployment. 

“He gave the hypothetical ex- 
ample of a nursery school that 
paid four workers £2 an hour 
and was then made to pay them 
£4. They might have to sack two 
of them. But he couldn't say 
thaL T hink what the lories 
would make of it.” 

None of Mr Prescon's al- 
leged remarks was in direct 
quotes, and the deputy leader 
fired off an angry letter accus- 
ing the reporter of “selectively 
omitting horn his report that we 
were talking about a situation 
that existed five years ago ... As 
1 made clear to Mr Gill and as 
1 have said on many occasions 
whilst in 1992 1 was concerned 
about the effects of the mini- 
mum wage, evidence published 
since then has proved those 
fears to be groundless." 

The lb ties have used Mr 


Managers swing 
towards Major 


Michael Harrison 

Support for the Conservatives 
has picked up among Britain's 
managers in the last week 
despite Labour’s high-profile 
launch of a manifesto aimed 
directly ai business. 

According to the latest poll 
from the Institute of Manage- 
ment. hacking for the Tories is 
up from 41) per cent in the week 
before Easter to 43 per cent. 
Labour remains steady on 24 
per cent, while the Liberal De- 
mocrat's polled 2U per cent - up 
three points. 

More than half of those - 55 
percent - feared that Labour’s 
proposals for statutory recog- 
nition of trade unions would in- 
crease the likelihood of 
industrial action. Seven in 
ten managers said it was better 
to communicate with staff 
directly than through unions, 
although 87 per cent said em- 
ployees should have the right to 
join a trade union. 

However, the poll also con- 
tained some unwelcome news 
for the Conservatives. Their 


✓ I try not not to get 
f ratty with them. Nor- 
V mally, it's only when 
they don't go to bed 
when they’re told. I threaten 
them with Jack Straw - Tony 
Blair, on his kids 

John Major is in danger of 
becoming John Minor within 
his own party - Robin Cook 

You cant tell the truth all the 
time, can you? No. No. No- 
body does- John Prescott 

There is one dear, distinct 
divide between the two main 
parties, or between the Con- 
servative Party, the Labour 

P arty an d the Liberal De- 
mocrats. They’re essentially 
federalist. They will go down 


support among managers has 
dropped by 19 points since the 
last election and 49 per cent of 
those polled in the latest survey 
believed it was time for a 
change of government. 

Just under half- 47 percent 
-said the Ibries had lost touch 
with the real needs of business, 
while 48 per cent said they did 
not believe a change of gov- 
ernment would damage their 
business. 

The Tories still scored better 
on the economy, with 60 per 
cent approving of their eco- 
nomic management compared 
with 43 per cent saying they 
would trust Labour to run the 
economy competently. 

But there was concern 
among more than a third of 
managers that the current 
boom - the focus of the Con- 
servatives election advertising 
campaign - would be followed 
by bust. 

Despite the pick-up in Tory 
support, Margaret Beckett, 
Labour's trade and industry 
spokeswoman, seized on the 
poll, saying: “The business 


QUOTES 
OF THE 
DAY 


the route towards a central- 
ist Europe. We will not - 
John Major 

Tony Blair's arrogant 
remarks that under devolu- 
tion. sovereignty would 
remain with him as an Eng- 
lish MP - and his com pan- 
son of a Scottish parliament 
with an English parish coun- 
cil - have exposed new 
Labour’s total untrustworthi- 
ness on ttie 


community has become in- 
creasingly concerned with the 
division and incompetence of 
the Conservatives and they 
have become increasingly in- 
terested in hearing the real 
truth about Labour’s approach 
and policies. The Institute of 
Management survey shows that 
the more managers hear from 
us, the less they are taken in by 
the Tory propaganda machine." 

Roger Young, the Institute's 
director-general, said: “Man- 
agers seem in a mood to change 
and will swing behind the par- 
ly that is most in tune with the 
business agenda. 

“ Some discordant notes are 
sounding on the current con- 
sumer boom and a possible 
rise in inflation. Managers want 
to hear the right noises on the 
key issues of economic man- 
agement." 

The poll was conducted 
among Institute of Manage- 
ment members by Quick 
Reaction Survey during the last 
week. Of those contacted, 
349 replied - a 49 per cent 
response rate. 


constitution - SNP's Chief 
Executive, Michael Russell 

You will never find me see- 
ing that birthright for a mess 

of potage-au-feu and sauer- 
kraut ^ -Referendum Party's 
Sir George Gardner 

This high explosive 
exchange of insults con- 
ducted at Westminster is 
turning the electorate off in 
droves. I honestly believe 
that If this election cam- 
paign goes on for the next 
three weeks as it’s gone on 
for the last three, we 
wfli do ourselves ter- ^ 
rible damage -Paddy T 
Ashdown f 

Compiled by Sam Coates 
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Prescott’s 1992 remarks about 
the minimum wage earlier in 
this campaign but yesterday 
called a special press conference 
in London to exploit what it be- 
lieves is a vulnerable flank for 
Labour. 

“If we can show that the 
Labour Party would increase 
unemployment, it destroys their 
key argument that they would 
reduce unemployment by the 
windfall tax,” said the lory 
source. 

Dr Mawhinney declared: 
“There is a defininmg moment 
in every general election cam- 
paign. 1ms is that moment 
This election is about trusL 
The revelation today ... is the 
starkest possible evidence that 
you cannot trust a word new 
Labour say." 

Stephen Dorr ell, the Secre- 
tary of State for Health, said 
Labour “tell the truth in private 
and tell lies in public". 

Mr Hescltine said: “With 
less than three weeks to the 
election, the union bosses are 
flexing their muscles and 
spelling out the pay-back they 
want for bankrolling Labour’s 
election effort." 

Ian Lang. President of the 
Board of Ttade. said: “Tony 
Blair’s protestations that he 
can be tough on the unions are 
laughable. 

“The deal has already been 
struck. There would be no stop- 
ping them." 
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Revivalist spirit: Sir James Goldsmith is cheered by the party faithful at a rally at Alexandra Palace in London yesterday Photograph: Edward Sykes 

Faithful hear gospel of Sir James 


Clare Garner 

Revivalist fervour was in the air 
at the Referendum Party’s ral- 
ly at Alexandra Palace yester- 
day. Replete with gospel music, 
moving testimonials from recent 
converts, rianrfng in the aisles, 
and prayers, the family service 
marking the Third Sunday be- 
fore Election attracted a con- 
gregation of 10,000. 

The high priest was, of course. 
Sir James Goldsmith. But it 
was the visiting preacher. Rev- 
erend George Hargreaves, who 
rallied the “rabble army" to its 
feet “ J wanna give you a song,” 
boomed the black preacher. 
“You know the lyrics, they’re 
very simple. 'Let the people de- 
cide.’... Let’s sing it out loud. 


Prayers, song and dance enliven Referendum Party rally 


Let’s sing it proud.. . we want our 
God-given right to decide.” 

Sir James’ wife. Lady Anna- 
bel, wearing a summery floral 
print that subtly picked up the 
venison red in the flag, sang 
along with her sons Zak and 
Benjamin - although less com- 
fortably. For the most part, 
however, it was not a titled oc- 
casion. Plain folk from across the 
conn by had travelled hundreds 
of miles in coaches laid on by the 
Parly. Robin Page, television 
presenter of One Man and His 
Dog and chairman of the Coun- 
tryside Restoration Trust, was 
looking every bit the farmer. 

He joked: “The odd thing is 


[the media] say that the Refer- 
endum Party is for the rich and 
famous. Where are you? Stand 
up. I can’t see any fur. I can't see 
any pearls. Most of you seem to 
be as rough as I am. Writ tin 
you’ve seen David Bellamy. 
He’s even rougher.” 

Besides Mr Bellamy, the 
ecologist who is standing against 
John Major, speakers included 
Lord McAlpine, former Tory 
party treasurer, zoo owner John 
AspinalL actor Edward Fox 
and the titled Sir George Gar- 
diner, right-wing Tory dese- 
lected by Reigate Tbries. They 
spoke of the birthright of 
Britons, of “the silent leaching 


of onr ancient liberties," the na- 
tion’s capacity for “instant 
arousal and cohesion when 
faced by a naked threat" 

International television 
broadcast the event around the 
world. The degree of coverage 
at home however, was unlikely 
to matchit. As Mr Page said bit- 
terly: “HI find out whether it is 
a Referendum Party rally at 6 
o’clock. Til see if there’s any 
mention of this in the news. If 
we’re not on. 111 know it's a Ref- 
erendum Party rally." 

By the end of the afternoon, 
everyone present was fired up 
by Sir James. All but the media. 
Edwin Roib, who works for Ra- 


dio Uno, in Austria, said the . 
“rampant, xenophobic pop- 
ulism" brought to mind The Sor- . 
cerer's Apprentice by Goethe. ' 
He said: “Oh, Master, Tm in ter- . 
rible trouble because the genies 
I called I can’t get rid ol The 
most appalling populist show 
ever seen in London." 

Sir James blessed the party 
faithful and then went walka- 
bout, Pope-irt-St-PeieT's-Square 
style. Mingling with his flock to 
the soundtrack of The Mission, 
the billionaire financier em- 
braced his “friends". Some 
reached out to touch him, oth- 
ers thrust out service sheets in 
the hope of a signature. Yet 
more held their cameras aloft, 
in an effort to capture the his- 
toric moment on film. 


Labour’s plans for 
schools unveiled 


Judith Judd 

Education Editor 

A network of inner city 
specialist schools sharing re- 
sources with a nearby “family" 
of schools will be announced 
today by Tony Blair. 

Labour is playing down the 
issue of how specialist schools 
will select their pupils. Instead, 
in a speech at Birmingham 
University, Mr Blair will 
emphasise that his party is 
interested in standards, not 
structures or selection. 

But parents’ groups yesterday 
said the plans to increase the 
number of schools specialising 
in technology, modem lan- 
guages, sport or arts could lead 
to unfair selection of pupils. 
They are concerned that 
Labour is so nervous about 
opposing the Conservative 
notion of parental choice that 
it will fall to tackle the central 
question of school admissions. 

They say the Conservative 
policy of promoting different 
type of school including 150 spe- 
cialist schools, has led to chaos 
in places such as Bromley where 
all schools have agreed to select 
15 per cent of their pupils. 

The Conservatives promised 


in their manifesto that a fifth of 
secondary schools (around 900) 
would become specialist in five 
years. Schools receive a grant 
from the Government and have 
to raise an equivalent amount 
from private sources. Mr Blair 
will reveal that Labour will use 
the money already pledged by 
the Conservatives for specialist 
schools to create 300 over the 
next four years. He will attack 
the Conservatives' programme 
as unplanned and incoherent 
and promise instead to target 
money for specialist schools, 
mainly in technology and mod- 
em languages, at the inner cities. 

Specialist schools will be 
expected to share their exper- 
tise with neighbouring schools. 
They will not be given money 
for new technology equipment 
unless they agree to make it 
available to others. Computer 
programmes developed in inner 
city schools will be available to 
rural schools. l anguage schools 
will have to offer teaching to 
pupils from nearby, schools 
where the choice of languages 
is restricted. 

Labour sources said yester- 
day the isue of selection to spe- 
cialist schools would become 
“irrelevant" because of schools' 


co-operation. However, they 
made it dear that the 1993 
Government guidelines on ad- 
missions which allow schools to 
select up to 10 percent of their 
pupils on aptitude without con- 
sulting the Secretary of State for 
Education, would remain. 

Margaret Tullocb of the 
Campaign for State Education, 
a parents’ pressure group, said: 
“Most parents want their child 
to go to a local schooL If a child 
is excluded because he does not 
meet the criterion for the local 
school's specialism, then that 
would be unfair. Labour needs 
to work out a new national ad- 
missions policy, not just one that 
would work in north London." 
Twenty per cent of parents fail 
to get the school of their choice. 
In London the figure is half. 

Mr Blair wall also outline pro- 
posals for a General Teaching 
Council to improve recruit- I 
ment to the profession .and to 
deal with inc omp ete nt teachers. 
Comprehensive schools, he wfll . 
argue, need to be more flexible j 
and offer fast-tracking to the 
ablest pupils. On higher edu- 
cation, he will repeat the com- 
mitment to ensure students 
repay their living costs, but not 
their tuition fees. 


Blair stresses 
his devotion 
to devolution 


Flran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair stressed his com- 
mitment to Scottish devolution 
yesterday and insisted that there 
would be no tax-raising con- 
straints on a Scottish Parliament 
set np by a Labour government. 

Mr Blair said on a Scottish 
radio phone-in programme that 
there was no inconsistency in his 
party’s plans, and promised 
that ultimate sovere ignty would 
remain at Wssuninster. 

It was his first interview north 
of the border since la unching 
Labour’s manifesto for Scotland 
10 days ago and likening a 
Scottish parhamenfs powers 
to those of an English parish 
cotindL 

Speaking from a studio in 
London, be told Radio Clyde: 
“Devolution is not separatism, 
it is not federation. It is 
devolving certain specific 
powers over the running of 
public services and the making 
of the laws regarding them, to 
the Scottish Parliament" 

Mr Blair said the most im- 
portant thing was to recognise 


BBC election coverage attacked as ‘too fair’ 


Steve Boggan 


vision coverage of the campaign 
responsible lor voter apathy. 
He said he was not raaldne a 


Labour launched an attack on He said he was not making a 
the media's coverage of the elec- gratuitous attack on the BBC, 
lion VPdnrHio era** km 


LtM liiu ill 

allowing politicians to make 
negative jibes at each other. 

Launching the party's latest 
poster campaign. Tony Blair 
said he wanted the campaign to 
concentrate on issues rather 
than “tii-for-tar politics. His 
press secretary. Alastair Camp- 
bell wvm farther hy holding lek- 


mterpreiatroo of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act 
and its own charter, which say 
broadcasts should give parties an 
equitable amount of airtime. He 
said that was resulting mainly in 
coverage of Tory criticism of 
Labour and of Labour rebuttals. 

"People want to hear about 
the issues,” he said. “Not jusi 


one set of politicians knocking 
another set. 

'Tony Blair feels very strong- 
ly that we have to start gr ipp ing 


neck and shaking people out of 
media-inspired cynicism. We 
do that by Toiiy being positive, 
positive, positive, every time 
the Tories are negative, negative, 
negative." 

“Labour believes the Con- 
servatives are running a nega- 
tive campaign in the hope that 
people win feel cynical towards 


all politicians, a condition more 
likely to result in political sta- 
tus quo." 

Addressing a BBC corre- 
spondent at a media briefing in 
MD ton Keynes after the launch 


bell said the party would prefer 
to see separate news packages 
examining Conservative pahaes 
and then Labour plans. “We 
don’t even mind if you give them 
more time than us - we are not 
stop-watch crazy," he said. 

The positive campaigning 


theme was also taken up by Mr 
Blair. ‘They tefl me that ratings 
for the television news pro- 
grammes are on the slide,” he 
said. “It is not surprising. You 
switch on your news every night 
and it’s tit for tat - they knock 
is and we knock them. It should 
be about things that realty con- 
cern the people of this country.” 

He said the launch of the 
posters was Labour’s attempt to 
highlight positive issues. Using 
the same fluorescent green, yel- 
low mid blue backgrounds that 


have characterised its cam paig n, 
the posters carry the party’s five 
main election pledges.' 

Labour plans to devote today 
to another of its positive 
themes: education. Addressing 
his Milton Keynes audience, 
where the party needs a 4.6 per 
cent swing to take the seat 
from the Conservatives Mr 
Blair said: “I don’t believe there 
is any more important issue for 
the future of this country ... my 
first three priorities are educa- 
tion, education and education." 



vival of a Scottish Parliament 
rested on the goodwill and sup- 
port of the Scottish people. 

It was necessary to keep an 
eye on the big picture, he said, 
adding that only Labour could 
deliver a Scottish Parliament 

The Parliament would have 
the power to decide the issues 
whidh it had control over and 
could not be dictated to by 
Westminster on those issues. It 
would have the power to raise 
taxes, if the people voted for it, 
but Labour had made a com- 
mitment not to raise the basic 
or top rates of income tax for 
five years, he added. 

Labour’s shadow Scottish 
secretary, George Robertson, 
had said the Scottish Labour 

Party were committed to keep- 
ing to the English party’s 
promise to keep to the Con- 
servatives’ tax plans, he said. 

“This idea that I sort of 
enforce everything on every- 
body, I mean, the Scottish 
Labour party has been part of 
the process of developing the 
manifesto for the UK. They say, 
in the Scottish manifesto, “we 
are not going to raise the basic 
or top rate of income tax.” 


The Independent is on the World 
WHte Web attest, with a general 
election web site run jointly with 

Independent/Virgin Election *97 
Isa highly Interactive site, intended, 
smoveall else, to encourage informed 


fffea fej fcg fleuis through the mass of facts and 
figures that make up everyone else's 
elect! on "coverage” on the web to 


chamber, talking about media coverage oFfliecampaign. 
Tbjoin us, key in the following location: 
http://www.virgin.net/independent97/ 
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to outflank Paddy Tories get 





James 


head-to-head interviews Eke a 
team of lawyers preparing a 
banister for court battle. 

Bor two weeks before Mr 
Ashdown entered London 
Weekend Television's studio 
they have been gawHngnuwrhk 
speeches, policy statements, 
party manifesto and interviews. 

But the first pan of their 
battle is to get an interviewee 
at a£L Abac Gardiner, the deputy 
editor, spends modi of his time 
on the phone to spin doctors try- 
ing to "sen ice cubes to Eski- 
mos”, as he puts h. 

Mr Gardiner sells Mr Dim- 
Weby’stwo mfllinp Hn d fc u ce 
its status in Westminster as a 
proving ground for good per- 
formers, but it is getting hard- 
er: “Frost has been poisraring the 
well for all of us," said Edward 
Morgan, editor of the Dtmble- 
tyshew. “Why should they do us 
if they can have an easy time on 
Frost?” 

Many who come on Mr 
DimWeby's two-year-old pro- 
gramme just try not totnake a 
gafie. Robin Cook and Malcolm 
Rifkfnd are' favoured guests 
because theyactuaEy enjoy the 
cut and thrust of an argumenL 

The week before the show 
MrDirobleby’s team decide on 
an overall theme for the inter- 
view. Yesterday it was to test the 
impression Mr Ashdown gives 
of being a non-politician - of 
being the honest broker. 

Mr Dimbleby does not ne- 
gotiate the subject of the in- 
ternews. But he does undertake 
not to ambush a guest by dis- 
cussing something out of their 
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tough 
with EU 
fishermen 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Talk shop: Jonathan Dimbleby preparing for his interview with the liberal Democrat 
leader Paddy Ashdown (right) Fbotogaph: Edwarci Sytes 


remit, otherwise they don’t 
come back. 

The day before the show Mr 
Dimbleby takes on three of bis 
staff who role-play Mr Ash- 
down, trying to guess his re- 
sponses. To one question 
producer Andy Harrison makes 
a good stab at the ‘Ashdown 
anecdote': “I recently met a 
woman-..”. And trne to form 
during the interview the Lib- 
Dem leader brings up a woman 
he met in Wirral to illustrate his 
point on tactical voting. 

The role-play spent a lot of 
its time on how the lib-D era’s 
lp in the pound tax for educa- 
tion might be guaranteed to go 
to eAKatioo. The progra m me’s 
researchers had quotes from 
Charles Kennedy and others 


saying they believed in local 
democracy and the money 
would actually go where local 
authorities wanted it to - Eke 
care for the elderly. 

Mr Ashdown domed tins hot- 


t'j-.i i*i i.T>vn.Vi>.T; ra virm n p ^ 


researchers 


dragging in the audit 
commission as Mr Dimbleby 
had been briefed to expect, Mr 
Ashdown claimed an under- 
taking in the manif esto for a 
Lib-Dera government to force 
new money to be spent on ed- 
ucation. 

In die director’s gallery a 
junior researcher was sent 
scurrying back to the production 
offices to find a copy of the 
manifesto to check this out 
iih» ail interviewers Mr 


Dimbleby uses an ear piece, 
mainly so the director can tell 
him how much time is left His 
predecessor in ITVs Sunday 
political slot, Brian TOtlden, 
used his ear piece to allow 
researchers to feed him ques- 
tions. But by the time the man- 
ifesto arrives it is too late to brief 
Mr Dimbleby anyway, the show 
approaches its commercial 
break and the audience gets 





“You see, I wrote pur mani 
festo,” says Mr Ashdown af- 
terwards. “I spent 70 hours 
writing it and I know where the 
skeletons are hidden.” 

In the final analysis even 
Jonathan Dimbleby and his team 
haven’t spent as long studying 
Ashdown as Ashdown has. 


The Prime Minister will today 
harden the lories* policy on 
I Europe by warning European 
panne re that he will block the 
I Intergovernmental conference 
unless a deal is reached to stop 
EU fishing fleets plundering 
British fish stocks. 

Tony Baldly, the fisheries 
minister, wiD warn his European 
counterparts that Britain will 
block progress unless agreement 
is reached to stop other fleets, 
led by the Spanish, from using 
quotas purchased from British 
trawler owners to take more of 
the British catch. 

John Major will reinforce 
his readiness to veto progress on 
the IGC unless there is a deal 
to stop so-called “quota- 
hopping'* when he visits a 
fishing port in the West Country 
today. The sabre rattling follows 
the defeat for Britain in the 
European Court of Justice to 
ban quota-hopping. 

Conservative Party strate- 
gists believe a stand on fisheries 
polity at the IGC in Amsterdam 
in June win help to fight off the 
Liberal Democrat challenge 
for key marginal Tory seats in 
the South west, and will also 
provide a weapon to attack 
both Paddy Ashdown and Tony 
Blair. Mr Major is making a 
virtue of his readiness to be 
isolated in Europe in his 
election campaign. 

The tougher line was em- 
phasised last night ty Foreign 
Secretary Malcolm Riflrind who 
said: “The IGC will not come 
to a successful conclusion un- 
less we are satisfied that among 
our other objectives the 
problem of quota-hopping is 
resolved satisfactorily." 
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The threat to hold up 
progress at the IGC until a deal 
on quota-hopping was reached 
was seen as a gaffe by the 
Labour Party and caught out the 
Tories' own research depart- 
ment. Michael Portillo, a lead- 
ing Euro-sceptic in the Cabinet, 

said on Channel Four's.*! Hick _ 

in Politics: “Our partners must 
expect that we will go to that 
conference prepared to veto 
unless we get a change on 
quota-hopping.” 

A Tory briefing note was 
sent to Mr Portillo and leaked 
to Labour saying: “Contrary to 
the impression given on Heck in 
Politics (it is) not Government 
policy to block the IGC if no 
agreement on quota-hopping.” 

But senior Tory sources con- 
firmed last night that it was now 
Ibry policy to veto progress, and 
that Mr Portillo had anticipat- 
ed the hardening of the 
approach. “The briefing note 
was sent by a veiy junior re- 
searcher." said the Tory source. 

Mr Baidry said at the week- 
end: “Wb have made it dear that 
a solution on quota-hopping has - - 
to be found before wc will 
allow the IGC to conclude. 

“I am going to Lu tembouig to 
negotiate the best deal for the 
future of the British fishing 
industry and stand up for our 
interests in Europe. This is some- 
thing Labour arc incapable of 
doing. Robin Cook has made it 
clear that Labour would not be 
prepared to veto the IGC over 
a key Issue like quota-bopping.” 

Tne hardening of the 
Government's poucy will be 
welcomed by Euro-sceptic Tory 
candidates who have been given 
carte blanche by the Toiy lead- 
ership to fight the election on 
personal manifestos ruling out 
the single European currency. 
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ey weren’t exactly 
gloomy in the back of 
the red Jag, but they 
weren't ecstatic either. 



“Authenticity, authenticity, ton- 
jours authenticity.” said Big AL. 

‘They think we’re too packaged, 
too afraid, too delicate to take 
risks," he broke off. “Where are 
we now?” He scratched his long nose and 
squinted at the big, blue toad sign ahead . "Mil- 
ton Keynes 14 miles. What a way to spend Sun- 
day,” he sighed. “So we have to look as 
though we're up for it, as if we have balls of 
steel and eat whole oxen raw for breakfast As 
if they're seeing right through to the passion- 
ate, truthful kid inside.” 

In the front seat the woman they call the 
Queen Mum nodded. The Queen Mum had 
known the Candidate since she was a 15-year- 
old rebellious schoolgirl. Now she bad turned 
40, but in the quarter-centuxy since they first 
met at oollege she had never really had any 
doubts about him. It was an enthusiasm that 
she shared with the other mums — all mature 
women with kids - who organised the Candi- 
date's campaign. In any shot of the Candidate 
working a crowd, the Queen 
Mum would be there shep- 
herding him through it all — 
the short jacket showing off her 
unmatron-like figure, her 
bloade hair framing a wide 
mouth and a large, deter- 
mined jaw. 

“It’s just a matter of letting 
them feel they've encountered 
the real thing," she said reas- 
suringty. “It’s our fault realty. XUS the GreV Mail 
We’ve been so anxious that it * 

should go smoothly and that they re talking 


the voters would pay extra taxes 
for better services, that crime was 
all about poverty, etcetera. Now 
yon come along and say “We don't 
have to do it that wav’, and they 
cannot bear it. They’d rather be 
out of power, able to wear some 
posy little badge saying ‘don’t 
blame me, I voted Labour. It’s the 
1 way they’ve lived for 20 years." 
“ATs quite right.” Queen Mum broke in. 
“Down in iny bit ofSussexyou won’t hear much 
whingeing about betrayal, unless it’s the Grey 
Man they’re talking about. Changing the sub- 
ject, can we talk about this poster launch, for 
a moment? We get to MK, and there’s a tittle 
clearing just outside the National Hockey Cen- 
tre. Pascal has organised for the five ad lorries 
to be in a semi-circle. When you come to each 

of the Five Pledges in your speech, someone 
representing the Pledge in question wfl] unveil 
the relevant poster.” 

“I have a terrible feeling I know what’s com- 
ing next," said the Candidate, resignedly. 
“First well do the tax pledge and two perfect 
MK families - mum, dad and two kids - will 
pull the cords, and the lorry will probably keel 
over. Correct?” 

“Except for the lorry, yes. 
Unless there’s a hi gh wind.” 

“Then e|as$ srees and seven 
photogenic kiddies will reveal 
that one - right? 

“Right.” 

_ . . _ “Health service - three uni- 

wningeing about fanned nurses, an orderty, a 

, _ , physician complete with stetho- 

betrayal, unless 


6 In Sussex you 
won’t hear much 


the hacks get their snaps and A 

shots, and that we should stay abOllt. y 

on message, we’ve made it all * 

seem a bit un spontaneous, 
and that's rubbed off a tiny bit on you.” She 
looked at the Candidate nervously. 

He smiled ruefully. “You know,” he said, pat- 
ting the Sunday newspaper on the seat beside 
him. “They hate me, you know, they hate me. 

They realty do - the people who ought to be 
on our side. Look at this.” He picks the paper 
up. They got together a professor, a solicitor, 
a barrister, a charity man, a head teacher, you 
know like that Dinner Parly programme - ex- 
cept in Islington. And what do they all agree 
about, over the Rioja and tuna? They hate me!” 

Big A1 growled. “What do you expect? You 
remind them that they've been wrong most of 
their adult lives, and they don’t like it. They’ve 
spent years telling their mates that, of course. 


scopeandawann-kxjkingGP?’ 
“No stethoscope.” 

“Jobs for young people; 
that's easy. Ttoo suitable 
teenaged job-seekers. Hold on. 


though,” he frowned, narrow- 
ing his eyes. “What about ju- 

venile crime? Two young 

muggms with Mohicans and 
nose rings who want to be jailed quickty? A pair 
of prison officers?” 

“Six pensioners.” said AL The kind of peo- 
ple who most feel juvenile crime. One has two 
walking sticks, and the biddies look great ap- 
parently.” 

The Candidate sighed. But A1 went on. 
“There’s more. Right at the end, when you’re 
getting to your rousing climax, they’ll all come 
forward and surround you on the podium. It’ll 
make a terrific picture.” 

“Very authentic,” said the Candidate. “Now 
do 1 go with my jacket on, or is it shirt sleeves 
again?” 

“Shirt sleeves,” said Big AJ and the Queen 
Mum together. 



THIS WEDNESDAY IN 




YOUR ELECTION SPECIAL 

What are yon doing on May l? 

Voting? Goins oat? Sleeping? Channel swftc hingrfgirt through the 
night? 

Whichever way, your democratic weHbelng 
win be greatly enhanced if yon buy a copy 
of The Independent this WeduemfaQL 

free with the paper we are offering a.20 
page election special - BRITAIN 
DECIDES - that gives you an afl r ound 
take-oot-and-fceep guide to the 
electron. 

Some of the highlights are: 

• A manifesto summary which 
enables yon to score the 
Parties’ key policies. 

• Your own tactical voting 
grade. Polly Toynbee explains bom 

• A detailed electoral of Britam, 
and a swingometer that wil help yon check 
which way the vital marsmab are faffing 
on the night 

• Fsahires on the minor parties, along witbBvefytatervfews-- and 
a few suggestions on how to escape from It at 

• A guide to television cov erage on the night. • 

Tbn shouldn't be without it 

Be Independent. Get BRITAIN DECIDES 
with your paper this Wednesday 


V THE independent 

IT IS.. .ARE YOU? 





Mandelson breaks rules to 
boast victory for Labour 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Peter Mandelson broke the 
politicians’ cardinal rule yes- 
terday when he used opinion- 
poll evidence to back daims that 
Labour was beading for victory. 

In a rare public statement, the 
parly's campaign manager took 
a risk foal no leading figure has 
yet taken during this election. 
In promoting the importance of 
the current, positive opinion 
polk, he left his party exposed 

on the issue of wbal to say when 
they are negative. The usual line 
is that the only poll that matters 
is the one on 1 May. 

“Labour is in an exception- 


ally strong position. We are 
not only broadly maintaining 
our lead in the polls but, more 
interestingly, we are consoli- 
dating our position in the real 
election campaign. 

“A poll last, week revealed 
that 84 per cent identify with 
Labour's message that ‘Britain 
Deserves Better’. Only 8 per 
cent believe that ‘Britain is 
Booming’.” Mr Mandelson said. 

With weekend polls putting 
Labour’s lead at between 16 and 
20 per cent, pollsters’ predic- 
tions that the gap between the 
parties would narrow gradual- 
ly appear to be being borne ouL 

One leading pundit said in a 
television interview yesterday 


that on current predictions 
Labour can expect to have a 9 
point lead over the Conserva- 
tives on pdling day- cuougfr to 
give the party an overall ma- 
jority of 145. 

. . While rite Conservatives take 
comfort from the fact that the 
polls got it wrong in 1992, and 
from the fact that their share of 
the vote has grown m the past 
few weeks, few commentators 
believe they can make up the 
difference m rimf. left. 

Bob Worcester, chairman of 
MORI, said on the BBC’s 


gan. If that continued, by 
polling day Labour would have 
44 per cent ofthc vote, the Con- 
servatives 35 per cent and the 

Liberal Democrats 13 per cent. 

However, he added that he 
did not believe this would hap- 
pen. “I thmk it will be more nar- 
row than that, as the public 
focus on whether they want a 
majority the size of Mis Tha tch- 
er’s,” he said. 

Labour’s lead throughout this 
election rempaig n has been far 

L-_] J Tn 


'that the Tories’ share 
1 risen from 29 per cent to 32 

p<T (yn t <"^ff thft i?iinpiiign hft. 


1987, the Tbries were between 
4 14 points ahead and even- 
tually won with an 11.8 per cent 
lead. In 1992, the polk varied be- 
tween a 5 per cent lead for the 


Conservatives and a 6 per cent 
lead for Labour, but the Tories 
won with a 7.6 per cent lead. 

This rime, with the polls ad- 
justed to take into account theft 
bias towards Labour in 1992, the 
lowest Labour lead so for has 
been 12 points, and the highest 
27. Even a 12-point lead would 
end in a landslide bigger than 
the one in 1945, when Labour 
had a majority of 146. 

David Ccwfag. a fwKtkal an- 
alyst with Harris, said: "It was 
always likely that the gap would 
narrow ... and the poDs seem to 
be supporting this, 

“Il ls equally until 
gap would narrow 



save the Conservatives." 


that the 
to 



Sixties style: The Birmingham Rotunda - centrepiece of the city’s much derided Bull Ring development 


Photograph: Charlie Bibby/Newsteam 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


B irmingham celebrated the Six- 
ties at the weekend with a se- 
ries of special tours of its 
modern architectural heritage 
- and the event was not with- 
out a certain irony. For the cel- 
ebration came less than two 
weeks after developers got the 
go-ahead for a major refur- 
bishment of the city’s infamous 
centrepiece - the 1960s Bull 
Ring -aimed at breathing new 
life into Birmingham’s com- 
mercial heart 

The £300m Bull Ring project 
is one of several developments, 
mostty privately fended, that wfll 
pump about £lbn into the city 
during the next few years. Lo- 
cal businessmen and politicians 
are confident that the invest- 
ment, along with a steady flow 
of big conventions like the 1998 
G7 summit wil] see Birming- 
ham through the next recession 
with less pain than could oth- 
erwise have been expected. 

Birmingham has done better 
than the country’s other big 
conurbations in creating jobs in 
the face of declining tradition- 
al industries, according to the 
Business Strategies consultan- 
cy. But in a city where unem- 
ployment is twice the national 
average, and six wards have a 


Devolutionary talk as 
Second City seeks 
say in financial future 


rate three times the average, 
there is no complacency about 
economic prospects. There is, 
even so, a sense that if Labour 
wins the election it w31 bring the 
first chance for two decades for 
Birmingham to grab back from 
central government more say 
over its own future. 

Discussioo within the party 
about the merits of elected 
mayors have, excited hopes that 
there is a real prospect of the 
devolution of powers under a 
Labour government, even 
though lb ay Blair has said only 
that he is minded to create such 
a post in London. 

In fact, Birmingham’s chief 
executive, Michael Lyons, and 
council leader, Theresa Stewart, 
a Labour stalwart, are opposed 
to the notion of an elected 
mayor. “It gives you Action 
Man government,” says Mr 


Lyons, who argues that modem 
cities are too diverse and full of 
conflicts for a strong chairman- 
of-the-boaid model of leader- 
ship to work. Indeed, he is 
cautious about what a Labour 
government would deliver at alL 
“Labour has historically been a 
very centralist party, and it 
would not be in a position to re- 
lease us from tight financial con- 
trols," he says. 

Bat like a wide range of civic 
leaden in Birmingham, be is a 
strong advocate of seeing more 
financial decisions made by the 
city for the city. Two areas crop 
up repeatedly: the city’s physi- 
cal mfragtr uftirre and p lanning . 

Tbny Bradley, director of 
policy at the Birmingham 
Chamber ol Commerce, says: 
“Ws could form a tremendously 
successful city region.” Bat one 
obstacle is the lack of invest- 


ment in infrastructure, espe- 
cially transport. This is not a fi- 
nance problem. Private funds 
are available, although the in- 
troduction of the private fi- 
nance initiative did slow some 
projects down. It is a decision- 
making problem. “Transport 
projects need more local deci- 
sions. The time-scale is 15 or 20 
years, and you have to get them 
through three or four terms of 
office of centra] government,” 
says Mr Bradley. 

Bumingbam is waiting for the 
new government to give its ver- 
dict on the northern relief road, 
intended to reduce congestion 
on the M6. The decision,' due 
in November, has been delayed 
by the general election. So has 
a verdict on the plan for a 
huge Korean inward invest- 
ment project on a greenfield 
council site at Peddimore, 


strongly opposed by Sir Norman 
Fowler, the Toiy MP for Sutton 
Coldfield. 

The second aspect of the de- 
sire for more local power also 
arises from frustration with the 
slow pace of Whitehall decisions. 
Businessman and dry council- 
lor John Hemming, the Liber- 
al Democrat candidate for 
Birmingham Yardley, says: “The 
only way you could do anything 
sensible is through local pQot 
schemes. Whitehall is very good 
at making tag mistakes. It has lo 
be willing lo allow rides to ex- 
periment." On his wish list for 
the next government, Mr Lyons 
puts freedom from unnecessary 
central restrictions, better co-or- 
dination between central gov- 
ernment departments and, 
above all, the ability to raise 
more revenue locally. 

“Less than 15 per cent of tax 
is being raised locally, which is 
untenable in terms of democra- 
cy,” he says. 

He gives the example of 
Birmingham’s National Exhi- 
bition Centre and Convention 
Centre. The former makes a 
profit and both wilJ be profitable 
by 2004, but the council is still 
paying a £15m subsidy this year. 

“Councils do need an abili- 
ty to underwrite this sort of pro- 
ject You have to be able to raise 
some money locally," he argues 


HOW I WILL VOTE 


Alienated by Labour’s dumbing down 


How will you be voting? 

I haven't dedded yet If I do 
vote at all, FU vote Labour 

Why? 

I have never voted in a gener- 
al election. I just missed being 
old enough in 1979, when I was 
more politically active than I am 
now, and I would definitely 
have voted Labour. Since then. 
I've been increasingly alienat- 
ed by the political process. I 
don’t think the current political 
spectrum, in terms of parties 
and politicians, actually repre- 
sents the real issues. 

What issues are Important to 
you? 

There is definitety going to be 
constitutional change over the 
next few years. The current 
electoral system is blatantty 
unfair. 

The election campaign is 
now targeted to the 60,000 
swing voters in the key marginal 


In the first of a 
series during the 
campaign, people 
in the public eye 
explain how they 
intend to vote and 
why. Today Will 
Self answers the 
questions 

seats. Both parties are targeting 
them with advertising directed 
at the tiny fiscal mentality of 
these 60,000 people. They axe 
trying to persuade them that a 
penny off income tax here and 
a windfall there should mean" 
they should elect diem. Europe 
is also important. Fm a pro- 



lem with a federal European 


state. With the risk of sounding 
terribly Marxist, there is a 
ce rt ain historical inevitability 
about this. 

Will you have made your 
mind up by polling day? 

One ofmy slogans is 'A vote for 
Blair is not a vote for Blair". 
There’s a certain argument for 

ttying to return as big a Labour 


uic oiamies or me par- 
ty. Some of my Labour friends 

have persuaded me of this: if be 

getsadim raqority be wfll be able 

to have more control, because his 
whip win be tighter. 

A week or so ago I made a 
decision that I would vote, and 
it would be for Labour, but as 
rve been following the election 
cam P * »g n i I've seen them talk 
such a load of cack, and this 

tentfoS* to P the yt S;S a S^ there Tt %* cnin S * 1 . oU 
paigning it makes vou fe<*i ,. ere K a potential for 

Sifted again. ^ Hovwvcr, I think that 

the way in which he makes a 
virtue of his happy family home 
and pushes all of that is really 
quite nauseating. 


labour Party took to reform 
these areas of policy. What I 
can’t quite cope with is the 
dumbing down of Labour pol- 
itics. I don’t like the way in 
which Blair wants to roll back 
to the days of the individualism 
that emerged in the cultural rev- 
olutionsofthe 1960s and 1970s. 
. 1 despise his religious stance: 
it really angers me. 1 think he 
does have a point when he says 
that in a society in which fam- 
ily bonds are slack 
the 


What do you think of new 
Labour? 

TTiere are two problems here: 

firstly the Labour Party would 

not have been electable if h was 
stall clinging to Clause IV, and 
to some of the corpora tist atti- 
tudes that have been in the par- 
ty traditionally. 

I can understand why the 


When did you first become 
politically aware? 

My father was a professor at the A. 
London School of Economics, ” 
and an adviser to Callaghan, so 
1 grew up around politics. 
Interview by Sam Coates 
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There have been no 
invitations for the 
veteran campaigner 
Tam Dalyell to assist 
the Blair camp 

Stephen Goodwin 

7=® is “ancient 

L^o^-The label is his own, 

. offered with a certain mischief 
as be goes from door to plastic 
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tato a mare of 1970s braces over- 
looking the Edinbingh-Gia*ow 
motorway and the spoil heaps 
of redundant shale mines. 

For six-days a week this is 
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questioner will spend thecam- 
paign, on the knocker or in the 
market place* but never out of 
hisLinlithgow constituency. In 
sharp contrast to previous elec- 
tions, there are no invitations to 
go and lend his weight as a 
Labour veteran of 35 years in 
Parliament to contendere in 
marginal seats or at party ral- 
lies. 

“They don't want to import 
trouble. Pin ancient Labour, I 
want nothing from the party 
leadership so they cannot con- 
trol me,” says Mr Dalyell who 
wilt be 65 in August “They”, of - 
course, are the managers and 
spin doctors of the Blair court 
- He recoils from the circus an- 











paigning. But he passionately 
Wants to sit on the government 
side of the Commons a gain 
and accepts the potential for 
embarrassment if he were to air 
his rebel views too widely. 

The letter Mr DaJyeD leaves 
at every house emphasises par- 
ly. policy on solid Labour issues 
such as the National Health Ser- 
vice and thfe minimutn w ay t hiit 
adds his strong personal belief in 
a European single currency. 
However, it makes no mention 
of devolution or the great co- 
nundrum he authored 20 years 
ago-lbe Wfest Lothiah Question. 

A stickler for detail, Mr Da- 
lyefl points out between 
doorsteps fliat it was actually an- 
other anti-devolutionist, Enoch 
Powell, who coined the phrase 
during die marathon sessions on 
.the 1970s borne rule Bills. .. 

Mr Dafyell had gone on at- 
lengtb about how he, as a West- 
minster MR would be able to 
vote on education matters, af- 
fecting Blackburn. Lancashire, 
but Have no say on educa&nm 

constituency. Mr 




life, 




Doorstop campaigner: Labour veteran Tam Dalyell canvassing opinions from a resident of Bathgate's Limefield estate in his Linlithgow constituency yesterday 


vened with studied weariness to 
say the House was seized of the 
point, the penny had dropped, 
and henceforth it would be 
known as the West Lothian 
Question. 

- - So would he fight Tbny Blair’s 
Scottish Pariiament Bfll with the 
same unflagging resolution? *i 
shall vote for the. second read: 
ing because it needs to be dis- 
cussed - and I shall be in my 
placeevery day,”he says. Naked 
threat? .would be' fofefiy out ' 
<3w^ictecirTnT^ - monuag- of. 


74-year-old John CoulL recalls 
the “the Blackburn question” 
and tells Mr Dalyell his aiDdsm 
of home rule remains “just as 
true now as when you said if*. 

Tam Dalyell has represented 
the area since 1962, when be 
beat the Sco ttish Nationalist 
leader; Billy Wolfe, In a by-elec- 
tion- The. SNP has been the 
challenger ever since and hasa 
strong presence on the council. 

Kenny MacAskilL a 40-year 
pushed 


Blair and exasperation with Mr 
Dalyell'sufio^ncraaeswin sway 
more old Labour voters on 1 
May. But hestilJ needs a swing 
of 9.5 per cent. 

As the Labour Party has 
changed around Mr. Daly ell, 50 
too his constituency. Once dom- 
inated by mining andindustries 
such as British Leyland’s mas- 
sive Bathgate plant and the 
Arias foundry at Armadale - 
where steel plates were made 
foftfae Navy’s Dreadnoughts - 


SimMkro^s terns. Mass facto- 


ry meetings for candidates are 
histmy. 

Dafyells have lived at The 
Binns near the old county town 
of Linlithgow since the 17th 
century. Thm” is named after a 
soldier who fought for the Roy- 
alists at Naseby and was one of 
the few people to escape from 
the "fewer of London. He also 
formed the Soots Greys, in winch 
his descendant did National 
Services a trooper. It became 
the Scots Dragoons. 

Mr Dalyell campaigns in his' 
regimental tie . tmder .a com- 
fqxtable sweater .-aid’ tweed 


jacket. The mark of a military 
past is apparently useful for a 
man known for his opposition 
to wars from the Falklands to 
the Gulf. He points the tic out, 
and drops the name of Field 
Marshal Lord Bramall, in a 
doorstep encounter with a 59- 
year-old man summarily made 
redundant by the Ministry of 
Defence and turfed out of his 
tied home. After listening in- 
tently, he says: “Look. I promise 
nothing, but, I will damn well 
find out.aBput th&r Anpthef 
obsessive* TUra' campaign is . 
about to be launched. 


Mr Dalyell was educated at 
Eton and King's College. Cam- 
bridge, but wears it lightly on the 
predominantly working-class 
estate. Thongh his wife Kath- 
leen is a trustee of tile housing 
association that owns the box- 
es. they arc not to his taste us 
a heritage buff. “No Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh doors 
here,” he says. Courteous to a 
fault. Mr Dalyell does not ask 
people to vote for him or even 
inquire how they are going to 
vole.’. T think it is slightly rode, 
, but then as I say, I am ancient 
..Labour.” When votes- are 


Photograph: John Voos 

promised anywav he responds 
with a grateful “Bless you". 

Doorstep controversy looms 
just once on Limefield when he 
returns to a house to tell a 
woman that if she is pregnant 
she should not be smoking. 
“After 29 years as a columnist 
for the New Scientist I do know- 
something about this." he says. 

Lecturing would-be con- 
stituents on their personal 
habits is probably not part of 
new Labours charm offensive. 
But even confining the maver- 
ick to his home territory carries 
;a certain risk.. 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A massive investment 
programme in London Under- 
ground could be financed by 
partly privatising the Tube 
system under a. Labour 
government. 

Senior Labour Baity sources 
close to Tony Blair confirmed 
yesterday that the party is look- 
ing at the partial privatisation 
of the Tube to raise finance. 

One option being studied is 
to create a “public interest'’ 
company with a Golden Share 
held by the Government to 
ensure that the control of 
London Underground remains 
in public hands. 

Properties owned in central 
London by the Underground, 
said to be worth £8bn, could be 


privatised to raise the money to 
invest in the network- the 
- investment in •• out-dated 
underground services would be 
highly popular, but it would do 
nothing to fill tbe alleged fL5bn 
“black bole" in Labour’s 
finances. 

The Shadow Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, is undeistcwd to 
have asked for a study to be made 
of the alternatives for rasing 
finance for London Under- 
ground, in addition to allowing 
the Post Office to raise private' 
finance for more investment. 

The proposals, which. Stop 
short of full-scale privatisation, 
have the backing of John 
Prescott, the deputy leader of 
the Labour Party. They explain 
the confusion surrounding 
Labour's privatisation plans 
last week, when Labour sources 


denied that the Underground 
would be privatised. 

■Mr Prescott yesterday on 
GMTV hinted at his support for 
the plans when he reinforced his 
belief in public and private 
sector partnerships to raise 
money for investing in public 
services. He said he had long 
believed in “sweating" public 
assets to produce more money 
for investment. 

“Gordon Brown has said let 
us . review those resources and 
see that we can do the best by 
th^ taxpayer. In some cases it 
might be privatisation, in oth- 
ers ft might be private-public 


He added: “Gordon Brown 
made it absolutely dear he 
wanted to do an audit of public 
finances because we were well 
aware the Government, had 


made a mess of financing.’’ 

The Cabinet considered the 
so-called “Prescott option”, he 
said, before going ahead with its 
plans for the total privatisation 
of London Underground, to 
which Labour is firmly opposed. 

There is a consensus among 
the main parties that London 
Underground is in need of 
investment. There are fears at 
the extent of cracking in the 
Thbe structure, letting in water, 
causing short-circuits and 
breakdowns. The rolling stock 
on some lines, particularly the 
Northern Line is antiquated and 
in need of replacement. 

There is anger over the Gov- 
ernment’s plans for privatising 
the entire system because not 
all tbe money raised from the 
private sector would be re- 
invested in the Underground. 


AROUND THE REGIONS 


Votes for independent parties could 
onst. Tories safe Northumbrian seat 


With a majority of almost 
13,500. Peter Atkinson would 
seem to be sitting rather more 
comfortably than most Tory 

MPs in the 1.000 square miles 
of his vast Hexham constituen- 
cy in Northumberland. 

' But the Tbrv faithful are un- 
der no illusions that this is the 
safe Tory seat that it may ap- 
pear. That majority in the 1592 
election was considerably in- 

ssittsss? 

Alan Amos was obliged not to 
seek re-election after being 
caught with a man « a homo- 
sexual haunt on Hampstead 
Heath in London- 

His arrest and subsequent 
caution came only rraks txsfore 
the election. The 
mncratcandkfoteJawtbaa'^kl' 
lace was also fared to reveal fha* 
he was living in agayrebnc^ip. 

When fother-of-two. Peter 
Atkinson 'secured die Co**"' 
votive nomination for tne seat, 
the focal Tbries turned out m 


HEXHAM COURANT 


tbeir droves to vote for him. 
The traditionally , Methodist 
Northumbrian liberals shied 
. away from die unfortunate Mr 
Wallace, who was reduced to 
■ thin! place in a seal which was 
staunchly Liberal until before 
’ the Second Worid War. 

- ' There is no doubt that things 
wfll be a lot closer this time 
. round. Unusually, aDfive candi- 
. dates are local men, living in the 
constituency, and each will have 
, a measure of personaLsiWort- 
Ktheraoreesoremei^are cor- 
rect, then thfei constituency will 
felT to Labour,, which needs a 
swin g of 14 per cent. 

■Labour relies on . Ian 
MacMinn, a respected county 

rounciDoti while the Liberal De- 
mocrats pin theirhopesou uni- 
versity lecturer Philip Carr, 


another local councillor. The 
wild cards are provided by flam- 
boyant ex-JRAF f^fcter pilot 
David Lott, who; has drawn 
crowds to his UK Independence 
Party meetings, and retired den- 
tist RobertWaddefl, represent- 
ing the Referendum Party. 

Agriculture i& a major em- 
ployer in this scattered con- 
stituency, and the handling of 
the. BSE crisis has infuriated 
many farmers; But the formers' 
anger is directed more at 
Europe than the Tbries, 
according to local forming 
expert Robert Forster- 

He said: “There are many 
Euro-sceptics a among the 
Tynedale fanning commuofty, 
and- the talk at the auction 
marts has been that their votes 
could well go to the UK Inde- 


pendence Party or the Refer- 
endum Party, rather the Tbries. 

“However, fanners are 
equally concerned about Lhe 
Labour Party’s intentions on 
conn try sports six hunts oper- 
ate within the constituency - 
and the effects of the ‘Right to 
Roam’ legislation. There is lit- 
tle doubt that Peter AtJdnson 
will lose votes from the forming 
community, but probably not 
enough to cost him the seat." 

Tory canvasser John Lynch 
said It was dear from respons- 
es on the doorsteps that there 
was a considerable amount of 
anti-government feeling even 
among traditional Conserva- 
tive voters. He said: “While they 
cannot quite bring themselves 
to vote Labour, many say they 
will vote for the UK Indepen- 
dent Party! I would 
the Liberal Democrats to im- 
prove their showing after the 

Wallace d^b&cle." 

Brian THtey 

Hexham Courant 
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A year after Israel shelled a UN camp in Lebanon, killing more - „ 

than 200 civilians, Robert Fisk meets the shattered survivors nSami^reat^n^oI^ centre)?TTiey n^cmmnenmted ^J^I^iumeSTi cKh centre) Photographs: Robert Fisk 


Qana. southern Lebanon — 
SaadaUah Balhas greeted me 
with a new glass eye to replace 
the one blasted out of his head 
by an Israeli shell a year ago this 
week. Old Khairiyeh Beiji 
couldn’t stand up to greet me, 
because she has only one leg 
now and her right arm is miss- 
ing. Her daughter Najla. who 
desperately tried to revive her 
dead brothers in the blood of 
Qana, sits silently beside her, 
living on tranquillisers, like 
most of the other survivors of 
the Israeli massacre. 

When the three-year-old at 
their feet hears the Israeli pho- 
to-reconnaissance drone mov- 
ing over the hills, as it did 
during the massacre, he clam- 
bers beneath his bed in terror. 
The Israeli shells killed his 
grandparents a year ago. 

The scars may have healed 
but they have left behind a more 


terrible, invisible mutilation. 
“I live in my nightmares and 
dreams with people who are no 
longer here, Mr Balhas says, 
staring at me with that dead, sin- 
ister brown glass eye of his. 

On 18 April 1996, 31 mem- 
bers of his family were literal- 
ly cut to pieces around him, 
including his wife Zeinab, his 
sorts Ghalib, Mohamed and 
Fayid and five-year old Mah- 
moud and his daughters Nayla, 
Fatmi, Zohra, Amal and six-year 
old Kahdija. 

He wears their portraits in- 
side a cellophane envelope on 
his chest, an identity card of the 
dead. And they look down on 
us from a collage of pho- 
tographs framed on the wall. 

“When I dose my eyes, I see 
them but when I open my eyes, 
there is no one there. When I 
see them in my dreams, they talk 
to me, as if life is normal. And 


1 live with them still. 1 believe 
death is more preferable to 
this because when I die, I will 
be able to relax. But while I'm 
alive, I am dying every minute." 

The Balhas family are buried 
in the mass grave next to the Fi- 
jian UN headquarters in Qana, 
a few yards from the place of 
their deaths, sealed beneath 
concrete and marble tombs 
along with the other civilian vic- 
tims of the massacre. In all 109 


of the Koran. I only know pre- 
cisely where Ghalib lies. I was 
in hospital when they were all 
buried and I made people swear 
they would tell me exactly 
where each was put But I only 
found one person who remem- 
bered and he only knew where 


ed free -not for the first time. 
Wounded in Israel’s 1993. bom- 
bardment of southern Lebanon, 
he still had a steel rod in his leg 
after an Israeli shell hit his 
home three years earlier when 
he was trapped in the slaughter 
at Qana. 


are buried here, approximate- 
ly 55 of them children. 


ly 55 of them children. 

“I visit the graves every day, 
whenever I have free time,” 
SaadaUah Balhas says. The 
wind blows drill through the 
door of his cement home in the 
village of Siddiqin, from where 
he and his family fled to Qana 
for the UN’s protection a year 
ago. “The graves are almost my 
substitute home now. I recite 
the ‘Fatiha’, the opening words 


6 We don’t fed they have died, 
especially the children, we still 
expect them to come back 9 


Ghalib was buried.” 

Like otter survivors, Saadal- 
lah B alhas has received com- 
pensation from the local 
Lebanese authorities -just over 
£8,000 for each victim over 10, 
£4,000 for each child under 
ten. His own wounds are treat- 


The Israelis shelled the UN 
compound and its hundreds of 
tivihan refugees for 17 minutes 
after Israeli troops, who were 
bu^ laying booby-trap bombs 
inside the UN's zone m south- 
ern Lebanon, had come under 
HGzbollah mortar attack. 


The Hezbollah fired 600ft 
from the UNhase. The Israelis , 
later claimed that their, sus- 
tained shelling of the com- 
pound was ami ^^ 

drone was taking pictures tttbe 
time - until The Independent 
produced a video of the drone 
taken by a UN Soldier. 

It was the enhumatioh of an • 

Israeli h n mh w t fmwrf tfrafr )>-ft 

almost 200 Lebanese dead- 13 
of them guerrillas, the rest civil- 
ians. The assault followed a 
Hizbollah rocket attack on 
northern Israel, which in turn 
had been prompted by the 
killing of a Lebanese teenagejr 
by a booby-trap bomb suspect- 
ed to have been laid by the Is- 
raelis. The UN concluded that 
the Qana massacre was unlike- 
ly to have been an enw, a diplo- 
matic way of saying it believed 
the shellin g was deliberate. 


Khairiyeh Beiji takes the 
same view, sitting like a curled 
statue on her sofa, weeping 
because the stump of her right 
arm still burns into her and be- 
r’&gftgMhe can only hop like a 
bird through her cold bouse on 
foe **m pf her grand-daughters. 

“Fbr a year Tve been.sitting 
here like this,” she wails at me. 
“All-day 1 just sit . Here and ay. 
My arm is on fire and 1 feel 
something gnawing at the 
stump of my leg all the time. I 
can't sleep in the day and I can't 


sleep at night/ 

Her daughter Najla, who in 
a horrific stupor had tried to fit 
her dead brothers and her fa- 
ther together on that dreadful 
day, although they had been dis- 
membered, looks at me with the 
same drugged eyes she had 
when last flaw her in the Tyre 
hospital a year ago, alongside 
SaadaUah Balhas and her moth- 


er. “Every day we go to the 
graves. We ralk about the post 
and what we in the family used 
to talk about when we were all 
here, the trips we went on, the 
meals we had together," she 
says. “We still do not feel they 
have died, especially the chil- 
dren. We still expect them to 
come back from a trip any day". 

Najla Beiji saw 16 members 
of her family killed around her, 
including her father Abbas, her 
sister-in-law Fatmi, her broth- 
ers Mustapha and Hussein, his 
little daughter Manal, her sis- 
ter Ghada* and Ghada's nine- 
month-old son Hussan. 

On Friday, they will be re- 
membered at a Qana com- 
memoration by the Lebanese 
government, ax which UN offi- 
cers and the victims' families will 
stand together at the mass 
grave. The survivors will then be 
forgotten for another year. 
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Do you ever feel you don't have time to keep up with all the information you 
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need to get the most out of life? Where to spend an evening out, which films to watch. 
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what are the hottest computer games, what's happening in the news, what's happening 
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on the World Wide Web? Get on LineOne and it's ail at your fingertips. Instantly. 


From local and national listings to 24 hour news and sport, from a 


Want to know what's on at your local 
jazz club, cinema, theatre or what's on 
TV this week?— check on LineOne 


comprehensive encyclopaedia to an instant guide to personal finance — alf continuously 


updated. LineOne also offers on-line shopping, a constantly changing menu of fun 


24 hour news and sport from Sky 
plus interactive editions of the UK's top 
newspapers — only on LineOne 


activities for all the family and last access to the wonders of the Internet, Including 


your own e-mall address. 


If you never have enough time, 
it's time for LineOne. 


Jointly developed by BT and News International, LineOne Is the most 


comprehensive on-line source of information about what's happening In the UK. It's 






easy to use, too. It's an exclusive, self-contained area on the Internet connected 


All the very best in computer games: 
reviews, news and preview demos— battle 
it out on LineOne 


directly to your PC, so you can hop between LineOne 


areas quickly and easily. What's more, our unique 


LineOne Intelligent Agent automatically suggests new 


Experience the Wonders of the Internet, 
end chat to your friends around the globe 
with e-mail - ifs easy on LineOne 




things to look at UneOne will help you get more from 


your PC, and more out of life. 
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Get a month's free membership Including 10 hours' free 
access to UneOne and the Internet. Call for your free 
software pack. 8am-10pm Mon-Sat; 10am- 10pm Sun. 
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Andrew gumbgj 

Amid all the fuss about' saving 
the famous Shroud, the world . 
almost failed to notice the 

: greatest loss incurred by the fire 

that raged through Turin cathe- 
dral this weekend. The cupola, 
rising up above the; chapel 
where the Shroud was kept, was 
: one of the greatest pieces of 
Baroque architecture ip Italy, a 
dizzying cone of Interweaving 
fifes stretching up towards the 
Ravens.. 

Yesterday, Guarino Guarmfs 
masterpiece - ironically about 
' to be unveiled in its full splen- 
dour after two years of restore' 
tion - was reduced to a 
blackened hulk, its finely 
• coloured stone and marble 
cracked and tarnished, its rafters 
entirely burned away and the 
detail of its stucco decoration 
melted by the sheer intensity of 
the heat. While the Roman 
Catholic world rejoiced at the 
heroic rescue of the Shroud by 
two firemen hacking their way 
through the bullet-proof glass 
of the case in which it was kept, 
-lily’s art experts were in an 
' allogether darker mood. 

“My first thought was that my 
grandchildren will never see 
Guarini’s cupola,'’ Lorenzo 
Mondo wrote in the Tiirm news- 
paper, La Siampa. The architect 
Vittorio Gregotti commented: 
tj. “I’m happy they -saved the 
*•-. Shroud 1 only hope that to do 
it they did not neglect the mag- 
. ... nificent cupola.” 

■A Many foreign tourists tHmfc 
of Turin as a aty of motor cars 
[,.*■ and industrial power, unjustly 
• neglecting a city centre of great 
elegance boasting some of the 
most harmonious Baroque ar- 
chitecture in Europe. Goarini 
was arguably the most talented 
J. of the handful of great architects 
at work there in the 27th cen- 
tuty, but one whose name is lit- 
.. known outside Italy and 
llecms condemned to obscurity 
through sheer bad luck. 

His major works outside Italy, 

- the churches of St Mary of 
Providence in Lisbon and Sainte 
Anne la Royale in Paris, were 
both destroyed during the 18tb 
century, while his San Filippo 
e la Santisshna Annurudata in 
the Sicilian town of Messina was 



wiped out by an earthquake in 
1908. The cupola above the 
Shroud, which Guarini com- 
pleted in 1694, was heavily in- 
fluenced by Borrominis work in 
Rome, notably the corkscrew- 
shaped tower of SantTvo alia 
Sapienza. Its six layers of in- 
terlocking stonework climbed 


up towards a star-shaped gallery 
at the very top, imbuing a sense 
of wonder at the chaos far 
more compelling than therather 
dubious cj aims of holiness for 
the Shroud 

As not one but two investi- 
gations were launched to dis- 
cover the cause of the fire. 


officials suggested yesterday 
that it started not in the cathe- 
dral, as first thought, but in the 
eaves of the Palazzo Reale next 
door. The Palazzo, historically 
the residence of the Princes of 
Savoy, antecedents to the Ital- 
ian monarchy, had played host 
just a few hours earlier to a spe- 


cial dinner held for the visiting 
Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations, Kofi Annan. 

A fire alar m inside the Palaz- 
zo went off just before midnight 
on Friday, alerting the fire 
brigade which spent the non IS 
hours battling to put out the the 
flames. An unknown number of 


Devastated: The Guarini 
Cathedral cupola, 

destroyed by fire after two 
years of re s t o r at ion work 
Photograph: Reuters 

paintings in the Palazzo, none 
of the first order, was destroyed 
along with furniture and arte- 
facts estimated to be worth 
tens of millions of pounds. 
Although the Guarini chapel 
was wrecked, the main body of 
the Cathedral escaped with lit- 
tle more than smoke da m age. 

The Shroud haring beencar- 
- ried out inside its elaborate 
golden box, was taken to the 
safety of a secret location be- 
lieved to be a monastery some- 
where in Piedmont, the region 
of which Tbrin is the capital. 

No firm leads were being 
followed up immediately by in- 
vestigators, but theories being 
thrown around included every- 
thing from an electrical fault to 
arson perpetrated by the Mafia. 
Could the official dinner have 
caused a power overload, per- 
haps in the specially installed 
kitchen which was set up against 
a wall contiguous with the Guar- 
ini chapel? 

Could someone with a grudge 
against the Shroud have set out 
deliberately to destroy it? 

Italy has an unfortunate re- 
cent history of fires hitting its 
artistic heritage, not all of them 
accidents. In 1991, the opera 
house in Bari was burned down 
on the orders, as an investiga- 
tion established, of local or- 
ganised crime. Last year, it was 
the turn of La Fenicc in Venice, 
and here too Mafia involvement 
has not been ruled oul 

As for the restoration 
prospects, Italy is notoriously 
slow in that department. 

The country does not have 
Germany’s tradition of re- 
building damaged monuments 
from scratch, preferring to 
cany out restoration using as 
many of the original materials 
as possible. With a milli on 
bureaucratic obstacles to 
overcome, that means in prac- 
tice that projects take years just 
to get off the ground. 

La Fenice, for example, has 
remained untouched since the 
fire was put out more than a 
year ago. 


Zaire rebels restart war 
after deadline expires 

Zaire rebels said they were restarting ihe civil war ayuinM 
the Kinshasa-based government after a three-day pause 
and demanded the resignation of President Mobutu Sese 
Seho. The rehel leader. Laurent Kabila, would probably 
go to South Africa soon to spur negotiations on Mr 
Mobutu’s departure from power. Bizimu Karaha. 
foreign-affairs commissioner in the rebel alliance, said. 

In Kinshasa the military governor appealed for calm after 
what he called widespread panic over a possible attack on 
the city by rebels- Reuters- Gorrta 

Chaos in eastern Slavonia poli 

Chaotic elections yesterday in eastern Slavonia denied 
Croatian Serbs’ confidence that they can have a say in 
their future. Polls opened late, many names were missing 
from voters* lists and even the ballot boxes were absent m 
some precincts in the region. In Hole, a predominantly 
Croat city. Serbs were angered to find that must voter ■ 
rolls list only Croats’ names. “ People are going home, 
angry," said' the local Serb leader. Vojisluv Stanirairovic. 

Sis. years ago. rebel Serbs backed by the Yugoslav army 
captured the region in a brutal campaign Crou linns have 
not forgotten. The Serbs of eastern Slavonia were voting 
for the first (ime in independent Croatia. AP - Vkihovar 

Pope’s Sarajevo plea 

The Pope appealed to Bosnians to forgive each other and 
transform Sarajevo from a symbol of suffering into a 
model of co-existence- Tens of thousands of pilgrims 
arrived at a football stadium near the wan ime front line 
hours early and then braved bad weather to attend (he 
Pope’s Mass. AP - Sarajevo 

Albanians hail Prodi 

Flag-waving crowds greeted the Italian Prime Minister, 
Romano Prodi. in the insurgent south, where rebels arc 
demanding the resignation of the Albanian president. 
Italian soldiers and rebels escorted Mr Prodi and his 
Albanian counterpart. Bashkim Finn, who discussed the 
role of the multinational force that has started arriving in 
the country to secure food-aid deliveries. AP - Vlora 

Woman shoots Israeli guards 

A woman crossing into the Israeli-ruled West Bank from 
Jordan shot and wounded an Israeli security man and an 
Israeli soldier at the Allenby bridge. “The security man 
was hit in the shoulder and Die soldier was wounded in 
the hip. both slightly. The woman, a Palestinian, has been 
arrested." police said. Reuters - Jerusalem 

India scrambles to find a PM 

Astrologers, politicians and rebellious MPs joined in a 
desperate hunt for a successor to the ousted Indian Prime 
Minister. HD Deve Gowda, as prospects of early polls 
loomed. Politicians said Mr Deve Gowda's 15-party 
coalition and his aliy-tumed-foe, ;hc Congress Party, were 
each battling to keep their deputies together amid reports 
of a threatened rebellion prompted by poll fears and 
political uncertainty. Reuters - New Delhi 



British soldiers 
| in masffight at 


Staff Correspondent 

A brawl between rival units of 
British troops stationed in the 
Falkland Islands left one soldier 
with a broken ankle, and 
prompted tough disciplinary ac- 
tion from the ggrrfeon com- 
mander, it emerged yesterday. 

The battle, between 150 men 
from the Irish Guards and the 
Royal Engineers posted to the 
bleak military garrison known 
as the Death Star, ended in a 
“bloodbath", witnesses said. 

Many casualties required 
medical treatment and several 
were taken to hospital with in- 
■i pries ranging from broken 
hoses to concussion. One sol- 
dier. who suffered a severely 
broken ankle, bad to be flown 
back lo the Haslar military hos- 
pital in Gosport. Hampshire, for 
urgent treatment. 

The fight, which broke out on 
Christmas Day last year, but 
which has only just come to 
liojiu “all started as a traditional 
bun fight at lunch," a witness 
said. “But someone threw a 
potato and a can was thrown 
back. Then all hell broke loose. 

-There were pools of blood 
an the floor. The military police 
were summoned and went in 
with dogs to break it up. Brig- 


adier Ian Campbell, the British 
commander at the garrison, im- 
mediately imposed tough disci- 
. plinary measures to clamp down 
on violent behaviour. 

Limi ts have been placed on 
the opening hours of bare bn the 

Mount Pleasant base, and 


4 It started 
as a bunfight, 
but someone 
threw a 
potato and all 
heU broke 
loosed 

weekend training exercises have 
been instigated. It is understood 
that at least one soldier was 
jailed for 28 days and others re- 
ceived shorter sentences. 

Details of the modern under- 
lined the long-standing morale 
problem of troops sent to the 
Falldands on four-month post- 
ings. Hundreds of soldiers and 
airmen, deprived of female 


company and unwilling to ven- 
ture far from die mass of drab 
green buildings that mate up 
the British base, often fall prey 
to a ghetto-mentality- Sources 
said petty squabbles assumed 
enormous significance and 
traditional loyalties became 
magnified. - 

The maze of bars, dubs, mess- 
es and accommodation blocks 
are linked by a bleak, two-and- 
a-half-mfle, concrete-floored 
corridor. Accommodation Block 
-38hasbeen dubbed “The Bronx" 
because of its reputation for 
fighting and violent crime. 

Senior officers freely admit 
their biggest headache is not 
maintaining a viable milhaiy de- 
terrent to attack By Argentine 
forces, but howto maintain the 
men’s morale 8,000 miles from 
borne. 

The traditional four-month 
posting is viewed by many 
troops as equivalent to a spell 
in prison. Pride of place often 

f oes to “gozzomie" (goes 
ome) calendars so that the 
days to their return to Britain 
can be marked off. 

But the Ministry of Defence 
stressed it could not tolerate the 
type of “misbehaviour” seen at 
Mount Pleasant, which it viewed 
as a •'very serious matter". 


THE INLAND REVENUE 
INTRODUCED 
SELF ASSESSMENT 
TO SAVE MONEY 

LET’S MAKE SURE 
IT’S YOURS. 


No English please, I’m Italian 




L&ndrew Guinbel 

• Palermo 

i Stcfano lacolino, a primary 

• school teacher from “ 

• southern Sidly, ha* 

‘ lake a stand. He wont teach 

; English to his pupils. On prrn- 

! ”sinee January’. Mr lacolino* 
; head has been trying m wrote 
. gei him to change hs mind and 
\ has even opened disdpUn 
i procedures agamst birD *n 
■ ministry in Rome has ; ordained 

• lhaillaiian schoolchildren must 
' he taught English from an ear- 

{ iier age. the local cducanon au- 
j ihority in Agngenlo agrees, 

i and now everyone wants Mr la- 
colino to co-operate. • 
i feBut there k one snagjwr 
fSlino doesn’t speak 
! refuse Co insult the mielbgcnre 
T of my pupils." he says. Idont 
know noy English. 


Southern Italy is a place 
where ; reverence for boreau- 

stand has 

caught everybody off balance. 
The headmaster of the Falcone 
- e Borsellino elementary school 
in Fa vara, Gaetano Amone,' 
areues that Mr lacolino must be 
able to speak English because 
he was sent on a 100-hour 
course to learn it. 

Mr lacolino retorts that the 
course was five years ago and 
that only 20 of the 100 hours 
were devoted to language. “Fve ■ 
done four days i>? intensive 
English in my whole, life and 
now they expect me to teach it 
to three years of primary 

school" Mr lacolino said. 

Mr lacolino is even offering 
to reimburse the cost of the 
course. "I want to have my 
English officially tested so they 
cSsee how bad it is." he added 


“It’s a yeiy difficult language to 
I earn and I had terrible trouble 

with it” •. 

The incident illustrates what 
can happen when a population 
anxious to Improve its English 
meets a bureaucracy that bis no 

S^rorfs. The standards 


learning works. The standards 
of English teaching in Italian 
schools is generaliylamen table 
and there is little exposure to 
English in everyday life. English- 
language films, for exanqrfe, are 
all dubbed. 

The English on display in 
restaurants and hotels is a 
source of linguistic comedy. A 
flier for a new restaurant offers 
“p ungents with pourc", what- 
ever they may be. The bistro 
near our house has this mysti- 
tying message in the window: 
"Dear viatore of Rome, we do 
not mdkjou." What on earth 
does tbatraean? 


And we will. Especially if you view this as a chance to 
take a good look at your overall tax situation. 

After all, a Chartered Accountant is better qualified to help 
you exploit financial opportunities - self assessment included. 
And as we're better trained, it s all the better for you. 

Better call this number: 0S45 585 693. 




Chartered Accountants. We know the form, 

http:/ Awww.icaew.co.uk 
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Teresa Poole 

and leiyamin Kang Urn 

Reuters 


A new Chinese novel. Wrath of 
Heaven, has incurred the wrath 
of government censors after 
its plot about a high-level cor- 
ruption scandal was deemed 
closer to bet than fiction. 

The book, whose author has 


adopted the pseudonym Fang 
Wen (which in Chinese sounds 


like “just heard") has been 
banned, but pirated copies are 
still in great demand under the 
counter. 

It is almost two years since 
the Chinese Communist Party’s 


bfcgcst corruption scandal. It re- 
amed in the sacking of Peking's 
party chief, Chen Xitong, fol- 
lowing the suidde of one of the 
city’s deputy mayors, Wang 
Baoseo, who was said to have 
. embezzled $37m (£23m) and to 
have had a string of luxury vil- 
las to his name. 

Mr Chen has been under 
house arrest since then, but has 
so far escaped a trial, much 
to the disgust of ordinary 
Pekmgers. Significantly, al- 
though he lost his job he was not 
thrown out of the Communist 
party. Thus it is no coincidence 
that Wrath, of Heaven teQs the 
tale of an an ti-co eruption in-" 
vestigator who encounters big 


difficulties when he attempts to 
look into a graft scandal after 
the mysterious death of a 
deputy mayor. 

This month, the Propaganda 

Department of the Communist 
party, the Ministry of Culture 

and the Press and Publications 
Administration issued a joint 
circular banning its sale. 

“The novel was banned be- 
cause. it’s about real people 
and real events,” a government 
official said. 

There are even suggestions 
that the author could be one of 
the reaHife investigator? of the 
Chen Xitong case. “It was 
banned because it leaks major 
secrets,” a second source said. 


a print-run of '5,000 cop* 
Successful Chinese books. jEt 
like Western CDs, an; pirated 
the moment they looklike be- 
coming hot sellers, making the 
censor's job mot? difficult. 


US and Europe 
close to deal on 


Cuba conflict 


Katherine Butler 

Brussels 


Ambassadors from the IS EU 
member states meet in Brussels 
today to give their verdict on a 
deal which the European Com- 
mission hopes could resolve 
the bitter dispute with the Unit- 
ed Slates over Cuba, ending one 
of the most difficult chapters in 
the recent histoiy of transat- 
lantic relations. 

But while Friday's proposed 
agreement, defusing a threat- 
ened dash in the Geneva-based 
World Trade Organisation, rep- 
resents a major breakthrough 
after weeks of tense negotia- 
tions. talk of a definitive set- 
tlement of the Helms-Burton 
row is still premature. Italy and 
Spain, the EU member states 
most affected by the Hehns- 
Burton Act - which penalises 
foreign companies accused of 
"trafficking" with Cuba - indi- 
cated over the weekend that 
they are not fully satisfied with 
the deal. 

The accord leaves the Helms- 
Burton law on the statute 
books, although President Clin- 
ton is to seek an amendment to 
how it will apply to European 
companies. Ambassadors will 


today be seeking further clari- 
fication from Sir Leon Brittan, 
the EU trade commissioner, 
about the extent of the conces- 
sions won and may request a 
special meeting of EU foreign 
ministers to consider them. 

Even if approved by the IS 
member states, the deal is 
premised on agreement by the 
US congress that European 
companies and company exec- 
utives wQi be shielded from the 
effects of legislation against 
Cuba, but also Iran and Libya. 
President Qinton's ability to de- 
liver is far from guaranteed. 

Congress may insist that ex- 
isting EU investments in Cuba 
- safeguarded under the deal - 
be liquidated Senator Jesse 
Helms, the Republican senator 
who co-sponsored the anti- 
Cuba act has already indicat- 
ed be would press for this 
requirement before voting to 
amend application of the legis- 
lation. Congressional agree- 
ment Lo grant an EU waiver to 
a clause in the Act -which bans 
executives from companies do- 
ing business with Cuba from vis- 
iting the United States - also 
hinges on the outcome of new 
talks on future investments. 
Negotiators will have to tackle 


the principle of extraterritorial 
application of trade laws, the 
biggest bone of contention in 
the Helms-Burton dispute. 

In the immediate term, the 
outline accord averts an acri- 
monious EU-US confrontation 
in the World Trade Organisa- 
tion. Sir Leon Brittan whl rec- 
ommend that Brussels requests 
a suspension of the WTO dis- 
putes panel, which was sched- 
uled to hear its complaint 
against the US today. 

The US has assured that 
President Clinton will continue 
to suspend the Helms-Burton 
provision which allows Ameri- 
can citizens to sue foreigners do- 
ing business in property or 
assets seized when Fidel Castro 
came topower. 

The HU'S complaint to the 
WTO on the D’Amato legisla- 
tion, which penalises foreign 
companies with energy invest- 
ments in Iran and Libya, also 
deemed “hostile” to the US, is 
also being suspended, but will 
be reinstated if any part of the 
package unravels. 

President Clinton enacted 
the Helms-Burton law last year 
after Cuba shot down two 
planes flown by Cuban exiles 
from Miami 






Trade wan Businessmen face lengthy jail terms and massive fines for dealing with Fidel Castro’s Communist regime 


Seeing red over ketchup for Castro 


Phil Davison 

Latin America Correspondent 


Who said the Cold War is over? 
Across the 90-mile stretch of 
ocean between Florida and 
Cuba, the waves of war are 
icier than ever. 

Take the case of Javier Fer- 
reira, 45, a Spanish businessman 
who lives in the Cuban capital 
Havana. Arraigned in Miami on 


Friday, he faces 20 years in a 
Florida jail and fines of up to 
£600,000 for “trading with the 
enemy". His crime was he al- 
legedly shipped tomato ketchup. 


Buy Now... 

Pav October 




ed Communist regime. 

Florida prosecutors are not 
sayingMr Castro's ibices might 
squirt the ketchup into the 
feces of American troops dur- 
ing a Cuban invasion of Key 
West. They are merely follow- 
ing the letter of the federal Trad- 
ing With The Enenty act and the 
embargo imposed on the island 
soon sifter Mr Castro’s ragtag 
revolutionaries ousted Fulgen- 
cio Batista in 1959. 

Until the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Cuba could get 
most goods from there. Now, 
nappies and sanitary towels are 
desperately needed and ketchup 
is a coveted addition to the ra- 
tion books still used by Cubans. 


Mr Ferreiro was allegedly 
caught “red-handed" last week, 
buying up ketchup from a su- 
. pennarket on the island of Key 
Biscayne, across a causeway 
from Miami Prosecutors say his 
shipping documents suggested 
the goods were headed for the 
Dominican Republic but that 
they ended up in Cuba. 

To support one of th e world's . 
most exemplary public health 
care programmes, Cuba needs, 
medicine. Thanks to the em- 
bargo, pharmacists’ dielves are 
bane. Perhaps that is why a 
wealthy 71-year-old American 
philanthropist, Millard Har- 
mon, flew £32,000 worth of 
pe nicillin and asthma inhalers 


on his private plane to help 
Cuban children last month. He 


Cuban children last month. He 
was also allegedly “trading with 
the enemy": his Beechcraft 
plane was confiscated when he 
arrived back in Albany, New 
York, and he could face jail 


“Actually, the stuff was meant 
for the Cayman Islands but 1 
had engine trouble and had to 
land in Havana. The good Lord 
does strange things to me," Mr 
Hannon insisted. 

If the embargo arguably 
made sense after the 1962 
Cuban missile crisis and during 
the long presence of Soviet 
troops, weaponry, and advis- 
ers, tiie US now’ stands virtual- 
ly alone in its old Cold Wbr 
polity of trying to starve Mr Cas- 
tro out. 

There has been more bark 
tban bite to the so-called Helms- 
Burton law, which President 
Clinton signed last year, mak- 
ing it harder for foreign firms 
to deal with Cuba, but it has hurt 
US relations with trading part- 
ners, such as Canada, Mexico 
and the European Union. 

Suspending parts of the bill, 
Mr dm ton barely concealed the 
fact that approving it was a prc- 
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Renewing your 
home insurance in 
April or May? 




If you are 50 
or over, you 
could save 
with Saga - 
call us NOW 


You will know how expensive 
home insurance can be. 
Thankfully, if you are aged 50 
or over you can benefit from 
SAGA Home Insurance - a 
superior household insurance 
that is only available to mature, 
responsible people like you. 



• Insurance cover is 
comprehensive and 
low cost 


• Discounts for home 
security 


Saga Insures More Homes 

What is more, SAGA Home 
Insurance is now able to cover 

an evea wider range of properties. 
So even if we have been unable 
to offer you cover in the past, 
why ixx call today FREE. 

The Saga Price Promise 


► Free pen with your 
quotation 



if you find another comparable 
policy at a lower price within 2 
mcmihs of taking out SAGA 
Home Insurance, we will 
refund you the difference. ■ 


Call us today 

For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
call us on the number 
below. We will be 
■pleased to answer any 
questions you have on 
SAGA Home Insurance. 


0800 
414 525 


Services Ltd 


quoting reference 

ID4709 


MhUdbng Square, FoOEMWia CTO) IAZ 


- Lisa qm Moadaj la frldaj 
Uha.7pa.SMnnbfitni.lfgi 


Saga Services Ltd would like to send you in/annanon about mber Saga 
products and services and may pus on yoar details to other Saga 
companies for dibs purpose. 


And win nut a>K u.s nhont mir competitive 
MOTOR INSl.R \N(T! 
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Fast vehicle rescue 

8 


at just Op per day. 


V TMJb] IND EPENDENT 

Win a Seven Seas Action Plan 50+ Pack 
and a Fleece Jacket 


People at 50 today have a 
much greater life expectancy 
than any previous generation. 

A diet high in vital nutrients, 
and regular exercise will help 
you to stay healthy into your 
50’s. 60’s and beyond. So 
Seven Seas has developed 
Action Plan 50+, a new range 
of health supplements to help 

voimff arL Sfay fe’-'lfog a stylish fleece jacket in brick 
IHfbSSX S™ 1 -" - «* together wonh £80! 
Central » “ S AD *?“ *■? to dJ to for 


Gtmm I c , ^ yOU 1U1VC tO dtf. U> 

^.“ F °S aa £ fottf chance to win is ?all 

offering 14 lucky readers a _ 

pack of Action Plan srt+ a , 

General Health Formula plus question on line. 
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“Prosecutors suspect the author 
is one of the t investigating, 
because the new?! reveals details 
previously unknown to out- 
siders," 

Despite increasing attempts 
bv the Chinese government to 
control publishing houses, the 
lure of a quick protit often 
means books are printed on the 
quiet before the censors have a 
chance to step in; ' ' ■ 

Wrath of Heaven Was pub- 
lished in Inner Mongolia with 
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election move to win the votes 
of anti-Castro Cuban-Araeri- 
cans. That influence was dear 
again the other day, when bomb 
threats from Cuban exiles 
forced a Miami radio station to 
stop playing salsa songs from 
popular Cuban bands such as 
Los Van Van and Manolin, the 
so-called “Doctor of Salsa". A 
moderate Cuban-Araerieundv- 
il rights group compared the 
threats from anti-Castro Cubans 
with the Spanish Inquisition. 

Another embargo-breaker. 
Ivan Rojas, 5S, a Cuban-Amer- 
ican, was sentenced to two 
years' jail last week by a feder- 
al judge in Miami. Despite the 
fact that his shipment was nurc 
lethal than ketchup or diat^St 
-the US Coastguard found him 
on a lobster boat loaded down 
with machine guns and explo- 
sives bound for Cuban dissi- 
dents on the island - the judge 
set him free, pending appeaL 
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international 


Writing is on 
tie wall and 


t’s no joke 


OSCOW DAYS 




culrit must have worked 
ghUs there is a police sta- 
nexdoor. •‘Yeltsin,'’ some- 
Ie haswitien in large white 
tters c a fence in our local 
irk, the people, bate you. 

ou ana coward, thief, hood, 
‘adamfler, and liar/ 1 
Frieids who have lived here 
Moaow ftwyeara teQ me that 

"re vas very little graffiti nn- 
■ Sonet Communism before 
roika beyond the odd 
— Jhere and there support- 
ing the local football team . On 
the rax occasions they cooW get 
bold of it, Russrans had better 
Chinas to do with their paint. 

Tbkre was also the matter of 
deterrents; anyone caught scrib- 
bling, a political diatribe on the 
walls could expect along stretch 
behind the bars of a mental asy- 
h*n or in a labour camp. A ven- 
omous assault Kke the one in our 
paakwoold probably have led to 
a life sentence, or - under Stal- 
in - a bullet in the skulL 


Now graffiti have arrived. 
Moscow still has a long way to 
go before it is engulfed by tech- 
nicolor babbie thai covers the in- 
ner-city gangland areas of the 
United States, where public 
anger over graffiti vandals K such 
that when a young, so-called 
“tagger” was shot dead by a 
member of the public several 
years ago, the kiDer was widely 
lionised. 

But it is growing. In the last 
few weeks, the area around, 
our apartment has been daubed 
by a team of mystery writers 
keen to remind us of the mer- 
its of “Rave", “Nirvana” and 
“Ultra-Hooligan”. In a rare 
critique of a music-doting rival, 
someone has written: Touch Id- 
ioti Slooshchayoot Rap - “Only 
Idiots Listen to Rap”. 

Political comment r emain^ 
surprisingly rare. Given its lev- 
el of sod id and economic strife, 
you would expect the streets of 
Russia to resemble the Falls 



Sign of the times: Even in 
war-tom Grozny, graffiti 
artists managed to write 
neatly. This slogan reads 
‘Freedom to Chechnya’ 




Road in Belfast But most slo- 
gans, half in English and half in 
Russian, seem to be nothing 
more than the bleatings of 
bored adolescents. 

They do, however, have the 
merit of clarify. The Cyrillic 
script is perticulariy suited to the 
art of vandalism and protest Its 
box/ capital letters, with their 
odd spikes, convey urgency. 
And while many of us ru the 


: Wot write 
so little by hand that we can 

h«re.ly mamiy y r eadabl e <hn p. 

ping list, Russians remain ex- 
cellent penmen. The attack on 
Yeltsin m the park is noticeably 
neat despite the writer’s fury. 

It is no more than one would 
cxpecL Much of the country stlD 
regards the typewriter - let 
alone, a RAM-packed desktop 
- as a rare possession. Much of 


thk bureaucratic nation’s mas- 
sive output of paperwork is 
completed in longhand. 

Clearly written Russian graf- 
fiti may be, but funny h is noL 
Most seems to be confined to 
bald and humourless statements 
of the “Thuya loves Boris" 
school Even the latest rash of 
political slogans to ad can the 
streets is colourless. The words 
“Russia + Belarus Union” have 


appeared in part of the dry in 
the last few weeks, evidently the 
work of a nostalgic Soviet hand, 
applauding current plans to 
reintegrate Moscow arm Minsk. 
But you rarely see the subver- 
sive humour that is occasional- 
ly etched on the walls of Britain. 

Perhaps this is because most 
Russian jokes are too long- 
winded. for there is no shortage 
of material The Western view 


that Russians can’t tell a punch- 
line from a parking ticket is 
wrong. Russian jokes - known 
as anekdon - are us dry and 
black as their champagne is pale 
and sickly sweet. 

Bui they have a certain wry. 
absurdist, and sclf-doprc eating 
appeal. “What's the difference 
between Communism and Cap- 
italism?” runs one old chestnut. 
Answer: “Capitalism Is the ex- 


foliation of men by men, and 
mmunism is the reverse.” 
For years, Mikhail Gorbachev 
provided the butt of the nation 1 s 
jests. He was seen as a bumbler, 
henpecked by an avaricious 
wife. Before him. there was the 
doddery figure of Brezhnev who 
was widely ridiculed, despite 
censorship. Bui Boris Yeltsin has 
proved harder to caricature, 
befog an unamusing mixture of 
reformer and an autocrat. 

So the wags have turned to 
the class of new Russians and 
the Mafia, who have become 
enormously wealthy during the 
uansiuan to the free market, but 
are usually caricatured as cul- 
i urvless dimwits. A popular one 
runs thus; “It’s 6pm, and two 
hired killers are waiting for 
their victim at the entrance to 
his home. He always returns 
home on time, but tonight he is 
late. One assassin looks at his 
watch and says: ‘What’s going 
on? Something terrible must 
have happened. I’m really wor- 
ried about him. 1 " Funny 1 / No, 
Yes? Maybe not. But there's a 
grain of humour there that has 
yet to find its way ou to the wails 
around my home. 

Phil Reeves 


Climbers aid 
Pentagon in 
jet mystery 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 


The United States Air Force 
called in professional moun- 
taineers and deployed some of 
its most sophisticated military 
hardware over the weekend in 
the search for a fighter pilot who 
went missing during a training 
exercise over Arizona on 2 April 
The fate of 32-year-old Cap- 
tain Craig Button and his A- 10 
jet has mystified experts and fas- 
cinated the American public 
ever since it was reported that 
he appeared to have left ffis 
three-aircraft formation delib- 
erately, heading north and east, 
straight for the Rodde Moun- 
tains. 

Despite the mobilisation of 
U2 spy-planes and Awacs re- 
connaissance aircraft neither the 
jet nor its pilot, nor any week- 
ly age, has yet been found. 

■' In a detailed briefing, a 
spokesman for the Pentagon 
traced the pilot’s route, quoting 
telephone calls made by mem- 
bers of the public, fogged ac- 
cording to time and place. These 
suggested that the pilot had set 
a direct course untfl reaching the 


higher peaks of the Rockies, then 
effected two rigzags. 

Several reports spoke of an 
explosion heard in the vicinity of 
\*ul Colorado, around the time 
the aircraft’s fuel would have run 
out As the Air Fbice stepped 
its search yesterday, omci 
said progress was being made, 
but stressed the difficulties of the 
search in an area where there has 
been heavy snowfafi. 

The disappearance of Capt 
Button, a career officer whose 
one ambition is said to have been 
to become a fighter pilot, has 
prompted speculation. There 
has been talk of abduction by 
aliens. Another theorywas that 
Button might have been trying 
to deliver the aircraft - and its 
four bombs - to one of Ameri- 
can's fringe militia groups. 

A more earthly working hy- 
pothesis is that Capt Butte® was 
depressed and may have com- 
mitted suicide. But the pitot's 
parents and family friends have 
taken pains to contest this view. 

For the Air Force, a worry- 
ing fact - described as “highly 
unusnaT -is that a trainee fight- 
er pilot and his aircraft can dis- 
appear so totally for so tong. 
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Defect to 
Barclaycard. 



We want credit card or store card 
users who are willing to 
transfer a balance of up to £3,000 
to Barclaycard. 

In exchange we’re offering an 
immediate 5% cut in the amount 
you owe, up to a maximum of 
£150. Not to mention Barclaycard 
benefits such as free Purchase 
Cover, Travel Accident Insurance 
and International Rescue. 

No wonder Barclaycard is Britain’s 
most popular credit card. 
Defecting to Barclaycard couldn’t 
be easier - or more rewarding. 
Just send for an application form 
and full written details or 
call free on 0800 49 2 9 2 9 and 
quote 6oiCXX. 


Transfer your existing credit card 
balance to Barclaycard and receive 
a refund of up to £150. 


Complete the coupon or call free any time on 

0800 49 29 29 



rARCLAY cA 





Send to: Barclaycard FREEPOST, BS 4335, Bristol, BSi 3YX. 


4929 _ 

. * 

..•aUD 
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| DA 


I would like to reduce Send to: Barclaycard FREEPOST, BS4335, Bristol, BSi 3YX. 

, Title Surname First Names 

my credit card bill; Address 


BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


please send me full 


written details and an Telephone 


Postcode 


6 oiCXX 


I* . r ’ tifin the next 12 months the charges on your account are less than your refund we may require repayment, 
application Torm. Barclays Bank PLC. Registered in London, England Reg Nol 1026167. Registered Office: 54 Lombard Street, London EC3P 3 AH. 
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Talking about 
my generation 


The innovative series This Life’, written by 
young people, with young directors and a 
young crew to boot, is back for a second 
prime-time series. But are all twenty- 
something lawyers obsessed with sex and 
drugs? Nick Hasted asks the actors 


✓ wanted to give a voice to my 
il I generation." said Amy Jenkins. 
I 29, when the first senes of This 
|| Life aired last year. “Because 
* they’ve never had one on televi- 
sion." The series she’d devised had its roots 
in demographics, as much as art. It was the 
BBC2 controller Michael Jackson’s deci- 
sion to make the station’s first “continu- 
ing drama" about people in their twenties, 
targeting young viewers attracted by hits 
like Shooting Stars. But it was Jenkins, a 
trainee solicitor in the City until she gave 
it up to write, who made the series what it 
quickly became: one of the most subtly 
innovative shows of last year. Set in a City 
low firm like the one Jenkins escaped from, 
centring on five housemates be ginning 
their legal careers, its characters were a 
careful cross-section: Miles (Jack Daven- 
n), from a well-off background; Miliy 
Ami la Dhiri), an Asian woman in a long- 
term relationship; Warren (Jason Hughes), 
a gay man from a Welsh small town; Egg 
(Andrew Lincoln), Milly's partner, who 
realises he doesn't want to be a lawyer, and 
quits; and Anna (Daniela Nardini), a sin- 
gle, sexually adventurous Scottish woman. 

It could still have been the yuppie soap 
from hell. The immediate reaction of 
viewers was often hostile. Its characters 
could seem like spoilt, moody rich kids (at 
least prospectively), obsessed with drink- 
ing, sex and their careers. The series’ 
twitching, NYPD Blue - style camera work 
could be distracting. Over an episode or 
two, it could seem that nothing much was 
happening - that it was going nowhere. 
But over the course of die first series, those 
criticisms were revealed as This Life's 
strengths. Its characters were often dis- 


K 


likeable, but deliberately so. They were 
flawed. The series' limited run meant it 
didn't need the cycles of crisis and reso- 
lution which power soaps. It used this free- 
dom to avoid happy endings and, some- 
times, any endings at alL When. Warren 
told his brother that be was gay, the 
brother, a sympathetic character, listened 
Lo all the arguments against his prejudice, 
ignored them, and went back to Wales. 
Mflly and her boss spent weeks building 
up to an affair, then decided against iL The 
dramatic force of the final episode, when 
every hanging emotional strand was 
brought into play, was considerable. 

Despite the inclusiveness of its cast, This 
Life also largely steered dear of the 
“issue "-based drama of EastEnders or 
Brookside. Its characters' generation made 
subjects which would otherwise be thought 
sens live, matter-of-fact. Women’s friends 
didn’t give his homosexuality a second 
thought. Milly’s ethnicity has yet to be men- 
tioned. The nearest the series came to an 
explicit social point grew naturally from its 
characters’ age, when Anna found herself 
defending a drug-dealer she’d bought an 
E from at a club the night before. 

This Life was sometimes as irritating as 
anyone in its generation can be. But it was- 
n't predictable. It wasn't always comfort- 
able to watch. And, it turned out, it was- 
n’t over. A second series, twice as long, was 
commissioned as soon as the first series' 
success became dear. Amy Jenkins has 
moved on. But everyone else is still 
aboard. It’s four weeks into its 21-week 
run. And in a west London studio, crank- 
ing out episodes against the dock, the 
house is back in session. 

Meet the actors, and one reason for This 




1 know so 
many 
people 
Hke that, 
because 
I’m 23 
myself,' 
says 
Andrew 
Lmcoln 
who ptays 
Egg (left), 
house- 
mate of 
Mtesand 
Anna 
(above), 
Warren 
and M31y 
(right) 



on EastEnders. of count *1 don’ now." 
he says, as Eaton walks past- I a^say 
anything about that. I’ll be sjwtl 

Soapor not, both actois area nosed 
of theories’ worth. “I think the s a tot 
of intelligence there, says Nsunu It 
jym' t try ip make monsters or vt msout 
of its characters. It shows people 10 live 
in a dty and behave badly sonK ns .ft 
shows people who take drugs a dont 
die It's trying to be realistic- . . 

“Everyone seems to be into it, 
adds. “It’s like a breath offr^hai arafot 
.rwvnmi rwinle. Thev so, ‘Grea Vouvg 


Life's success becomes obvious. Daniela 
Nardini (Anna) and Andrew Lincoln (Egg) 
are handling interviews. Nardini, more ner- 
vous than her sarcastic character, still lets 
the occasional barb fly, and Lincoln, guile- 
lessly talkative, is like a more confident 
Egg. They’re not only sympathetic to their 
parts, but to each other. They should be. 
The producers spent more than a month 
looking at actors before casting. And, 
once the house was assembled, another 
week was put aside to make the actors as 
intimate as the characters. “We know an 
awful lot about each other’s lives," says 
Nar dini. “I’m spending more time with 
these people than with my family or 


friends." “We all support each other,” Lin- 
coln agrees. “We're gxxi mates." AD of the 
cast are in their twenties, all are at the start 
of their careers. They’re at the same place 
in their lives as their characters. 

That camaraderie has been needed for 
the new series. Twenty-one episodes 
instead ofll, they’re filmin g “quicker than 
a porno movie, but with Sound", accord- 
ing to Davenport. There are now 15 reg- 
ular characters instead of the original five, 
a decision made from fear that the house- 
mates on their own would become boring. 
The intensifying drama of the first series, 
largely the work of the departed Jenkins, 
has been lightened. The “issue" of ^fer- 


ren’s sexuality has been brought centre- 
stage, with hs amest for cottaging. Like the 
first series, thing; may kick in later. But 
for the moment, its schedule makes it 
resemble the word its production staff 
seem terrified of usingt.a soap. 

“Tm not going to mouth off saying, ‘Oh, 
it’s a continuing drama,’ which is appar- 
ently what we’re supposed to call it," Lin- 
coln responds. “In my off-days, you go, ‘I 
just want to get out of this fucking soap’ 
That’s just because the turnover’s what a 
soap’s would be. But I know the script- 
writing’s not like a soap's, I know the 
directing's not I hope the acting isnV The 
producer Jane Fallon’s previous job was 


mcoln's character. Egg, is 
litmus test for viewers cfcr m 
m J Thnugh he began as a lat ter , b 
quit. Relying on his girlfriend s manMj 
made a vague attempt at wntmg Inovtl 
then gave up. People who are UW to t 
career as an end in itself are gp mfi j 
he’s a waster. Lincoln is more syro paneuc 
“I’m playing somebody who doenlrealij 
know what he’s doing in life, M says, 
“He’s not a stupid human being, bit ties 
made a choice to look at what he 
wants. He’s stepped back to be in c 
of his own destiny, and he’s the one one. 
in the series who is, because hets so 
iiivi?irtflin of what he wants to do. I 
so many people like that, because M 
myself. I hope that it’s quite a truftful; / 
portrayal of that age-group. : 

What may really ensure that intsufe 
is looked back on in years to come, irre- 
spective of its dramatic merits, is that m 
an industry where serving your time stiU j 
counts, it isn’t only the actors who are; 
under 30. Directors, writers and crew are, 
too. In a way that has little precedent. This . 
Life is blooding a generation. The actors 
can only speculate on the reasons, and 1 
count their blessings. “These sorts of: 
opportunities for a lot of us within a year 
or starting, it just doesn’t happen," says 
t inmln, “especially to do something about 
ourselves, about young people. I feel like 
I’ve done a rep in a year-and-a-half, in TV. 
It’s almost like a shake of the hand, and 
off you go. Welcome to the business." 

There are rumours that when This Life's 
second run finishes, the house may be bro- 
ken up, more new blood brought in. The 
actors haven’t a due. They’re only shown 
scripts three episodes in advance. But even 
if they do go their separate ways, they’re sure 
they’ve been part of something spedaL “I 
can speak for everyone in the cast and crew," 
says Lincoln seriously. “We’re all very 
proud of the work that's been churned out 
He ranches himse lf. “Churned out being the 
operative wordsl” Then be has to go and lie 
down. When you're churning outdare TV, 

you need all the rest you can get. 

This Life’ is on BBC2 tonight at 9.45pm 
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and many many more 
low low rates... 

* Special Offers require set prepay- 
ments. 

KUONI Offer valid for two. minimum 
7 day holiday, travel insurance to be 
purchased from Xpert Travel. 


To Let 


on international phone 
calls 24 hours a day. 

It’s so simple... 

• No Extra Charges 

• Any Phone 

• No Installation 

• High Quality Lines and Service 

• Per Second Charging 

• Free Itemised Statements 

• Constant Low Rates, All Day, 

Every Day to over 240 countries 

Hew Customers 

^ £200 towards 
IgUffg Kuoni Holidays 

+£io of FREE CALLS* 

Call Freephone 

0800 o 747 000 

and see how much you can save 

SS 

■ keep tn touch for terns 

Musical Instruments 



FLA T TO LET 

SUBBEY QUAYS/BERMONDSEY SE16 

Large modern one bed FF 2nd floor flat with 
w/machine, powershower, parking space, etc. 
Only 5 mins S. Bermondsey BR 
tone stop to London Bridge) 

Awil nous £130pw 
Tel: 0171 401 2562 


TakeOff 


Faresavers 


MALAGA Ir£59 

AUCAUTE £59 
FASO £59 
TENERIFE £19 
IAS PALMAS £69 
IANZAR0TE £69 
BA1EAXICS £59 


GREECE tr £6$ 
TURKEY £109 
ISRAEL £109 
MALTA £79 
CYPRUS 2119 
TTA1Y £69 
CARIBBEAN £189 


01476 592095,7;. 


SAXOPHONE 
* FOR SALE * 

Mows ycur chance (o play 'hf 
soxop'icne likp Kerry Goo 1 


Tel: 0171 29} 2?4Z 


Legal Notices 


LICENSING ACT 1964 

TAKE NOTICE llul Paul Anthony 
Kemp ol 183 Soulh Block, County 
Hall. Westminster Bridge Road. 
Lixiwmi SE1 having for the pail six 
months canted on me trade a eating 
of Project Development Manager 
intends to apply at the Licensing 
Sessions for the said division to be heid 
ar The Magistrates Court, Parkshot 
Richmond on Thunday dw 1st day of 
May 1997 at 10am in he forenoon for 
the Provisional Grant to him of a 
Justices Restaurant Licence authorising 
him to sell by ictri rtowating liquor 
of ail descriptions for amsunption on 
the premises to be situate at and lo be 
known as Terr ana, 4/5 King Street. 
Richmond. 

OVEN UNDER OUR HANDS Ws 7th 
day of April 1997 

P AISNER & CO 

Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street. 
London EC4A7DQ 

SWirtors and Authorised Agents for 
m/onbdulfafthe said Appfcane 


Independent Hearts 


'Camline^r J 

Lrowtner 

Unattached professionals 
in the South & West 

1007 973 58771 

paeon ■ OK • win . nsn • H* 
Doner. Dim •’mum -s hub 


Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER for that spado] 
tSdo, 1642-1996, mod BUm eras- 
able. Mad birthday flBt Romem- 
bar Whan. Tat 0181-688 6333. Or 
CAUL FREE 0500 SZ0 000. 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


If you have a cnrnptoint ! 
about an item in this 
newspaper which 
concerns inaccuracy, 
intrusion, harassment 
or discrimination, write 
to the editor about il 

If you’re still dissatisfied 
you can write to the 
Press Complaints 
Commission, 
an independent 
organisation established 
to uphold an editorial 
Code of Practice 
for the Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER 
ABIDES BY 

THE PCC’s DECISIONS 


P(C 


l SALISBURY SQUARE 
LONDON EC4Y 8AE 

Telephone 0171 353 1248 
Facsimile 0171 353 8355 

Tku tpttit ! l u bun 
donated by M puttUsntr 
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omebody once asked 
er if his Parsifal was 
Jesus in disguise. 
Wigner was indignant: “Imag- 
ine making Christ a tenor!” 1 
wonder if he’d ever heard 
Beethoven’s 1803 oratorio, 
Chrisms am Olbetge f Christ on 
the Mount of Olives). 

Beethoven’s Christ is, ex- 
ceptionally, a very heroic tenor. 
In retrospect, Beethoven him- 
self worried that he might have 
made bis Jesus “too operatic", 
and it’s true that if one didn’t 
know the text, one might imag- 
ine that this was another of the 
composer’s earthly, striving 
political heroes rather than 
God incarnate. With Christ 
comes a decidedly operatic 
coloratura Seraph, and a Peter 
who blusters effectively, if 
briefly, bat lacks any of die 
pathos of the Gospel narrative. 

But Thursday’s concert per- 


CLASSICAL 


Christ on the Mount of Olives 

St Martm-in-the-Fields, London 


formance of this rarefy beard 
work, with young vocal soloists 
and a reduced orchestra (the 
London Soloists Chamber Or- 
chestra) in the church of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, showed 
that the music of Christ on the 
Mount of Olives is by no means 
negligible. The orchestral in- 
troduction is atmospheric and ■ 
compelling; the choral writing 
may be uneven but it has its fine 
moments; and some of Jesus' 
music is surprisingly stirring - 
all credit to the tenor Robert 
Carlin for his ardent and secure 
singing in this challe ngin g role, 
lb be frank, the first half of 


the evening (excerpts from 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute) had 
not been very promising. The 
solo singing varied in quality; 
there was some initial dis- 
agreement within the orchestra 
as to the key-signature for 
Pamina's aria "Ach ich Juki's”; 
and the loose change in con- 
ductor David Josefowitz's 
jacket pocket provided an in- 
termittent percussion ostinato 
as it rattled against the leg of 
his metal chair. 

Fortunately, though, every- 
one rose to the occasion after 
the interval for Christ on the 
Mount of Olives. Robert Car- 


lin’s Christ has already been 
mentioned, and Nicola-Jane 
Kemp (a creditable Queen of 
the Night in the first half) was 
a scintillating soprano Ser- 
aph. Chorus and orchestra 
sang and played as though 
they meant it, and Josefowitz 
judged the pace very well, so 
that the final “Allelujah" 
chorus made a satisfyingly 
emphatic conclusion. 

Christ on the Mount of Olives 
may not be one of Beethoven's m. 
most sublime creations, but it ^ 
is difficult to see why it has been 
so thoroughly ignored over the 
years. It deserves at least an 
occasional revival, and not 
simply as a m us ico logical 
curiosity. If there's a spare 35 
minutes in the next Proms 
season, a well-cast performance 
would more than plug the gap. 

Stephen Johnson 


THEATRE 


The Amen Corner 

Old Tic, Bristol 


I 


n the Harlem ghetto of 
1950s New York, the true 
source of misery is the dol- 
lar, not the Devfl. The Amen 
Comer is ah excoriating attack 
on the analgesic of religion, 
pounding home the message 
that ‘'all we done to be cursed 
is be poor". It’s not your sins 
that kill your babies and your 
loved ones, nor lack of piety 
that stops you from putting 
bread on the table - it’s 
poverty. But religion looms 
large over the lives of Sister 
Margaret’s congregation, and 
in Paulette Randall's 
production, the shabby mis- 
sion hall squats over the 
sketch Oy outlined living quar- 
ters, filling with an ebb and 
flow of worshippers whose 
eruptions into ra( 
lend a background 
to the action. 

James Baldwin’s tragedy of a 
woman who applies the varnish 
of the Lord to cover the wounds 
of her past, only to have it 
snipped away lajw by painful 
layer, crackles to life in a frenzy 
of pine-cut holy roller religion. 
Sister Margaret leads her small 
flock along the path of right- 
eousness with unbending puri- 
tan piety. But when Lute, her 
louche jazz musician husband, 
returns after a 10-year separa- 
tion just in timg to collapse 
across die kitchen table with ter- 
minal TB, the rigidly , heaven- 
bound structure of her life 
begins to collapse. Her congre- 
gation ferments rebellioa, her 
son abandons his strict Christ? 
ian upbringing in favour of the 
life of a strolling jazzman, and 
the ca refully applied coating is 
chipped away to leave her weep- 


ing over the gaping holes in her 
life which religion has merely 
papered over. However, the 
play marches towards its 
inevitable conclusion to a syn- 
copated beat, with goeapel music 
aim humour applied lavishly — 
all the better to counterpoint 
the tragedy, climaxing with 
Luke’s dram downstage to the 
aocanmamment of a Gvefy devo- 
tional jive in the hall above. 

The outstanding perfor- 
mance comes from Michael 
Price as Margaret’s son David. 
In his first professional role, he 
displays both excellent comic 
timing and a fine feel for Ham- 
letian soul-searching, and his 
departing speechto his mother 
-“I want to be a man. It’stime 
you let me be a man" - leaves 
the audience in a breathless 
hush where one can sense a 
thousand hands teetering on 
the edge of an ovation. 

There isan Arthur Mflkrfeel 
to the way in which the play 
depicts the quiet and desperate 
inevitability of Margaret’s 
en tropic shift from order to 
chaos; but at the same time the 
story is firmly grounded in the 
blend of fervent religion and 
soul-destroying poverty unique 
to the ghetto. As part of Bristol 
Old Vic’s on-going commit- 
ment to black theatre, the pro- 
duction is not only an excellent 
opportunity to see this rarefy 
staged play, but also a chance to 
see some ' fine performers 
demonstrating that there is a 
great deal' more to black British 
acting than bit-parts in The Bin. 
To-3 May (0U7 987 7877) 

Toby O’Connor 
Morse 


THEATRE 


Power of Darkness 

Orange Tree Theatre, London 


W here Tblstoy was con- 
cerned, precept didn’t 
always match up with 
practice. After his religious con- 
version, he may have urged 
intellectuals to copy the simple, 
wise way of life of the peasantry 
but this airy idealisation kept 


In James Goldman’s recent bio- 


fen peasant regalia, was seen 
wrangling with a perplexed ser- 
vant over which of them should 
have the honour of emptying his 
chamber pot. “You empty yours; 
HI empty mine. Both of us are 
free; that makes us equal " 

Some of us more equal than oth- 
ers, however, for having unbur- 
dened himself of thispiety, Tol- 
stoy, with majestic obliviousness, 
proceeded to leave his full pot 
in the servant’s capable hands. 

In Power of Darkness, his best 
play, now engrossmgfy revived 
by bean Holmes at the Orange 
Hee, Tblstoy’s theoretical ven- 
eration of peasant life is almost 

wholly set aside as he trains an 

un sparing gaze on the ugly, 
supeistmon-ridden reality. Its a 
story of how adultery leads to 
avance, murder; further adultery 
and infanticide before redenro- 
tion is found in confession and 
repentance. In its portrayal of a 
marriage unravelling in the 
shadow of a crime, and in its 
depiction of the waking night- 
mare of a guilty conscience, this 

da rk, in tense work invites com- 

g r^ withMa&aft and Zola's 

Anisj^(£ina Levon), the 
wflful second wife of a well-to- 


(Dermot Kerrigan). She is 
incited to murder her husband 
by the poison -dispensing Matri- 
ooa, Nikita's ruthless mother 
who, in Colette O'Neil’s exed- 

mance, masterminds evil^hvtbe 
soothing commonsenacal tones 
of a wise old granny who knows 
what's best. This incongr ui t y is 
particularly chilling in the fourth 
By then, tbe couple are mar^ 
ned and have got the money, but 
Nikita is d rinking heavily, hate* 
his wife and has impregnated 


Tr_- 

fc' v 

tr-s 

v- 

V:- 


t- 


daughter (Lise Steranson). S 
now Matriona has to supervise 
the dispatching of a baby. 

Having skilfully projected the 
shiftiness, cocky swagger and 
underlying weakness of the irre- 
sponsible, philandering Nikita, 
Kerrigan does as good a job on 
his existential crisis, as he shoots 7 
jackup from the cellar where he 
has reluctantly taken the stiD- 
living bundle, haunted by the 
sound of its little bones crunch* 
tug as he crushed them, ft’s a 
Smat scene, Nikita's anguish 
played off against Anisya’s 
V mdictive satisfaction that he is 
now as guilty as she. Tolstoy’s 
didactic Christian intentions in 



he needs to take frill blame and 
shrive himself raiblidv axe all too 
wident Bnt not, ironically, to 
die peasants at which tbe play 
was aimed. “What can I tell you 
Lw Nkholayevkii?" said one. 


affair with his husband’s hand? 
some young labourer, Nikita 


Tomorrow inihe Tabloid; Tom Lubbock on Duane Hansonfe aii-AmericanlatS~ 


cleverly, but in the end be 
proved to be a fool..." 

To 31 May (0181-940 3633) 

Paul Taylor 
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T ^ ir Julian Critchley lives with 
1 Prue Beliak and has done since 
1992. In feet, in a few days it is 
t J the fifth anniversaiy of their 
moving in together. lo cele- 
^ate, Prue is going to do calves’ fiver and 
Unions for lunch. 

“My mother was a terrible cook," says 
*ulian. “She always made liver taste iflfp 
/>ld boot. But Prue cools it beautifully. 

; Before Prue, I had no idea liver could taste 
50 exquisite.’' 

However, although an obvious whiz 
. with offal, he has no plans to many her. 

;Apart from anything else, he is still mar- 
ked to his second wife. Headier, while 
Prue is still manied to John TV.ifair, for- 
•mer chairman of the Severn Trent water 
. , company. Divorce would be messy all 
i , round; phis “Prue would lose her hand- 
some pension, and we can’t have that” 

So, yes, they are living together “in sin”, 
but that’s OK because, as he puts it 
“There isn’t any stigma attached to this 
sort of thing now, is there? 

“Times have changed a good deal since 
■- I was a young man. One of my daughters 
- is a single parent, but it doesn’t occur to 
... me to think of my grandson as legitimate. 

“Prue and I haven't encountered any 

( hostility whatsoever. She gets on very 
well with people. I am moderately distin- 
t ; guished. we've made more friends in the 
h last five years than I've made in the last 
i 25 years.” 

{j What, though, of their spouses and 
| children? What do they make of it all? “Ah, 

? hmm. better not say anything there. Might • - a. ■'■ ■■• 

j give offence all round.” r ^ ^ v ‘aaonth- course' or ’hormone injections 
I Certainty, their happiness has been -a intended to “keep fire beast at. bay”, 

I long time coming. Prue and Julian met in What, I ask, happens at the end of the 
1951, when they were students at the Sor- 15 months if the beast is still on the ram- 



J Lilian Critchley: 
His mother said: 
The girls at the 
Tories are much 
the nicest. Ybu 
shaft join them' 
Photograph: 

Glynn Griffiths 



of Darknes 


bonne in Paris. They fell in Jove, courted 
for a year, and petted a Iol 
“We never made love property, because 
in (be first instance we had nowhere to go, 
and, in the second, contraception was both 
^ risky and risible. So we made do with neck- 
* ing, much French kissing and many happy 
back-seat fumbhngs." 

They split soon after Julian went up to 
Oxford. She jilted him. “She said we were 

too young to be so involved. 1 was absotatefy 

heartbroken, the unhappiest I have been. 
But I always loved her, and always carried 
a torch for her. I kept two photographs of 
her,whicfa subsequently my 
wives always found and m ■ 
tried to tear up." r OOC 

They did not meet again „ , , 

until 1988, when he hap- WOllGt 
pened upon Prue and her , 
husband in the lobby at the 3X1(1 OXl* 

e : Commons. They 

lunch. Then they X6S6XV0 
another lunch. j- 

k\l at the expense of The CGI 

baify Telegraph , as he was _ 

, jieir food critic at the time. ITUiSlXcb 
▼ , l Wonderful job, and one VwaT- 

hsualty reserved for the UtU. 

editor's mistress, or so I 

believer 

* Eventually, they both left their Iong- 
jestablished marriage to be with eadi 
'other. A fairy-tale ending? Perhaps. Or at 
-least would be, if only Julian were m bet- 

: lC o5 thehealth front, he isn't (bring very 
I w-n He suffers from a very painful paral- 
ysis of the leg, the result of a poliomfec- 
Son when he was 19. He can walk only with 
• crutches. In 1993, be was diagnosed as bav- 
■ SSSmu cancer- He coiUdn’t have an 
operation because he wasn it d^medfit 
. enough. Radiotherapy, white jniopme. 
was Sect**. He is 12 months into a 15- 


page? “I don’t know,” he replies after a 
pause. "I am much too frightened to ask.” 
He is sitting at the kitchen table, mak- 


‘Food critic. 
Wonderful job, 
and one usually 
reserved for the 
editor’s 

mistress, or so I 
believe’ 


spoonful of Coleman's mustard goes 
“plop-splash” into a bowl The plop-fiplash 
sounds very loud because we have all fallen 
silent in that very English kind of way. 
Eventually, Julian breaks the silence him- 
self, by quipping: “The worst thing is that 
the hormones have the same effect as 
chemical castration. 1 must be the only 
Tbry MP not to have fell any sexual urges 
in recent years.” We all laugh. No, it wasn't 
■ ihatfixnny.lt was a relief, 
• though. 

CntlC. We should all be well 
_ _ . , used to Julian and his 
Till JOb, quips. If he is moderatety 
,, dfcttnguished, as be claims, 
USUaUy it is only the quips that 
i e , have distinguished him. It 
l lOr the was Julian .who desa&ed 
j Margaret Thatcher as “the 

Dr S great she-elephant” and 

Kenneth Baker as “a man 
Of SO 1 who struts even when sit- 
5 , ting down”. But that's the 

sve sum of his achievements^ 

In all iris 30 years as an MP 
he has never been pro- 
moted, has never held office, has never ban 
invited into 10 Downing Street, not even for 
drinks. He would say this was because be 
was too independent, too much of a mav- 
erick. Others would say it's because he’s all 
quip and no substance. Is be, though? 

Certainty he is vain. But ashe says, name 
him a politician who isn’t “Politidans as 
a whole are not strangers to vanity. In my 
own case, I write well (he dabbles in jour- 
nalism and has written three books') and 
I've survived.” 

Cer tainty he's a wonderful snob, maybe 
among the last of the wonderful snobs. Yes, 


Michael Headline, with whom he was at 
school has done well for himself. Tie’s 
worth £7Qm and has a lovely wife and 
lovely daughters," be accepts. But, that 
said, T’m told he has his initials carved into 
the iron gates leading to his house. I find 
that most vulgar, don’t you?” No, I suspect 
there may not be hidden depths to Sir 
Julian Critchley. 

He lives in Ludlow, Shropshire, in a 
Georgian house bang in the middle of the 
high street and stuffed with antiques. Is it 
rented? “No. Prue bought it outright,” he 


Julian’s first wife, Paula Baron, was the 
daughter of the people who owned Craven 
A cigarettes antfmade a fortune selling out 
to Rothmans. His second wife. Heather, 
was the niece of Six John Moores, the 
pools multi-millionaire. Paula and Heather 
and Prue all went to Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College. I think it would be fair to assume 
that Julian has never been tempted into 
running off with a waitress from a Happy 
Eater. Obviously, he is attracted only to 
women of means. But, that said, he would 
like to make it dear that he has never 
gained financially from his marriages. 
“Heather’s cousin. Lady GTantch ester, is 
richer than the Queen, but we never got 
anything out of her.” 

He is 67, and, although once quite hand- 
some in a dapper, Fifties Tbry kmd of way, 
lack of exercise has made him portly, while 
lack of being able to go anywhere has 
understandably made him lax on the dress 
front. Once voted the best-dressed MP by 
the MPs’ secretaries - T was given a 
trouser press as the prize” - he is today 
wearing a pair of baggy old cords, a shirt 
with stains up the sleeve and a sleeveless 
navy sweater with holes and long runs in it. 

Mostly, be spends bis time tying on a 
day-bed in the front room. Here, he writes 
in the morning and naps in the afternoon 
before watchmg telly. He says he Kkes 
“Ofrah Winfrey”. 

In the past six years, there have been 
only three days when he hasn’t needed 


painkillers. By early evening “I am suck- 
ing opiaies like sweets.” 

To his credit, he is never self-pitying, but 
he does say that if it weren’t for Prue, “I'd 
have given up a couple of years ago." 

Prue makes us lunch. No liver, unfor- 
tunately, but there are salad ni^oise, straw- 
berries and a bottle of chardonnay which, 
yes, does very nicety, thank you. 

Prue, who must be the same age as 
Julian or thereabouts, is still very beauti- 
ful. Tali, with black hair and big, violet-blue 
eyes, she carries herself in 
a graceful Audrey Hep- __ r 


Macdonald Critchley was a brilliant 
man. At 15, he was accepted to Bristol Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with a double 
fiist in medicine. He became a leading 
neurologist. But he was remote and dis- 
tant, a god-tike figure who never had much 
to do with his son. He took Julian by train 
to his first day at Shrewsbury school. 
They didn’t exchange a word during the 
journey. Julian doesn't remember ever 
being kissed by his father. Or hugged. Or 
even praised. “Although, 
, when 1 was elected an MP, 
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bum kind of way. How- We XieVeT IXlBXle he did buy me a leather 
ever, she is more right , briefcase. God, I haven't 

wing than Julian, which lOVG pXOpeXly, SO thought of that for years." 


makes for quite a few _ 

interesting spats over the We 1X13X10 QO 
strawberries. She is anti- . , __ _ 

Europe; he isn't. She will Wltil r TeilCn 
be voting for Christopher - , 

GDI Julian’s replacement JOSSlXlfi 3X10. 

in Aldershot; he’ll be sit- , . . 

ting on his hands. “He’s a Happy baCK-Seat 
manufacturer of pork pies. « ... , 

No, of course I don’t hold lUXTlblinS 

that against him. He’s just ^ 

too anti-Europe for me.” 

I wonder if Julian would have sue- father who di 
cum bed if he’d ever been offered cash for He hates beii 
questions. T wouldn’t have. I was never seeing him so 
important enough.” But what if he had is the whole 
been? “Well every man has his price.” At finds it easier 
this, Prue howls. “Darling, bow could distinguished 
you?” Julian goes all sheepish. He’d bet- pointed his fa 
ter buck up if he’s going to get that liver, got a knigbth 

He was born in north London, to Edna, onty a CBE. 
a Shropshire working-class girl who “No. I don’ 

became a nurse and married Macdonald that A K is bi 
Critchley, “the brightest doctor on the but I'm not su 
ward”. Edna was always aware of her a medical CB 
upwardly-mobi! e status and was possibly has spent a gn 
a bigger snob than her son turned out to distinctions ir 
be. Although the family lived in NW6, Anyway, hi 
West Hampstead, Edna always put NW8 happy. Hjs m 
at the end of their address. NWS was St spark with a r< 
John's Wood - much posher. Yes, their gallivanting w 
mail was always a couple of days late. But his father re tn 


, _ IBs mother's favourite 

Xle do phrase was “your father is 

, such a clever man”, the 

rench implication being that 

Julian wasn’t. He always 
1 and felt grossly inferior to his 

, father. Still does. 

iCK-Seat His father is siiD alive at 

.. , 97. But although he lives in 

ling Somerset Julian hasn't 

seen him for four, maybe 

five years. He says it is’ his 
father who discourages their meeting up. 
He hates being so old, and hates people 
seeing him so old. I wonder, though, if this 
is the whole picture. I wonder if Julian 
finds it easier not to see him. Moderatety 
distinguished as he is, he knows he disap- 
pointed his father. Although, that said, he 
got a knighthood, whereas his father got 
ontyaCBE 

“No. I don’t know what he thinks about 
that. A K is better than a CBE, of course, 
but I'm not sure a political K is better than 
a medical CBE.” You can be sure Julian 
has spent a great deal of time weighing the 
distinctions up. 

Anyway, his parents' marriage was not 
happy. His mother, be says, was a bright 
spark with a roving eye, and was always off 
gallivanting with boyfriends. In response, 
his father retreated into his work. From an 


early age, Julian must have learnt that it's 
every man for himself. And attention's as 
good as achievement. They may even be 
the same thing. 

He became a Conservative because, he 
says, “when I left Shrewsbury 1 had a year 
to wait before National Service and my 
mother got fed up with me going to Swiss 
Cottage Odeon twice a day and hanging 
round the house eating my head off So she 
marched around the Hampstead Young 
Libs. Young Socialist and Young Tories, 
and announced; “The girls at the Tbries are 
much the nicest. You shall join them.’ So 
I did. and spem my time at the back of the 
hall holding hands with various women. 1 
don't think 1 iniellectualised my choice at 
all; I fell into it because of class, social and 
family reasons." 

With regard to his private life, it's 
ahvavs read like a cross between a Carry 
On film and An Affair lo Remember. After 
bcingjilted by Prue, he married Paula “on 
the rebound". He left Piaula when he dis- 
covered she was knocking off the man next 
door, but returned to her after six months 
because he was lonely. Then, in 1961 
Heather, a friend of Paula's from Chel- 
tenham, turned up at the door. Julian fell 
for Heather and left Paula. He had two 
children by Paula and two by Heather. He 
left Heather for Prue. who has four child- 
ren by John Beliak and a way with liver. 

No, the iroiw of waiting 40 years for a 
woman whom he couldn't make love to in 
1951 and can't make love to now - 
although for very different reasons - is not 
lost upon him. 

“Il's a dreadful irony.” he wails. But he 
loves her very much and will be insists, 
always love her very much. 

“Yes. 1 was very much in love with my 
wives when I married them. But time is the 
great enemy of love, isn't ft? With Prue, 
wc’vc divided it in two." And as regards 
time, no one can be sure how much of that 
is left. Or. as he puts iu “John Wayne said 
he beat the Big C. but 1 don't think airy- 
one beats the Big C, do they?” 


Who wants to be a Greek virgin? 

OK so olive oil is healthy. But it’s difficult to eat Mediterranean in England, says Cherrill Hicks 

. yt _ despite horribly high rates of tobacco con- tional circles is fast becoming more fashionable But once I get home, things don’t work c 
mutaiaht: a tavema on the oeacn. _ the neatest life exoectancv in than oohmnsaturaied fats such as sunflower) as I hope. I try a Greek salad - bur the sup 


Trt midnight: a wvotmo^ L^ptfon ^^grefteS* life expectancy in 

food ^Sohere I am, at. the sun-dienched heart 

. fcfechce^andlastogsrf^TV^ 01 ^ 011 once cnltNated only by virgins; even tpdayno 
with plenty of bread to dip imo tt. ^ ew re iieves himself against an olive tree 

I'm not cm for fear Of bad hide. . _ 

Fm on what is known as a juiuwi By day a group of eminent scientists, flown 

■ oqrases-paM ^ in and The Netherlands, 

foaSK ento slide showed -Wtjr good. 


feta cheese. 


European uwiuhhu*** ■rr-i _ar mone endless suae suuws 

{^promote the consumption thing? about the Mediterranean diet, particularly 

of ^select group of tfieCretan version (less pasta and more ofl than 

^dS^tS PKbhir^tobe^.^“^ Italians, less meal than the French). 

mheS-the latest scientific mfobnatio reminded of all the mqor studies which 

feS ofto tetra as teUis Tort djs«se and 

general and olive oil in parttfidan other chronic illnesses, are linked to high intake 

Crete? Aside from of animal fets. We’re told that the antioxidants 

m atoSve cSre have a JU ? k ?iSSfit ’5 a£o found in fluff vegetables and wine protect 
f JjSSfiir is colder than m England acainst heart . disease and cancer and that 

l of the world; Greeks consume decent diet could alter the “risk 


than polyunsaturated fats such as sunflower) 
. contains not onty monounsa turned fat, bat also 
-vital antioxidants such as polyphenols and 
flavenoids. 

By night, in the tavern a, we sup on stewed 
aubergines, baby goat, wDdgreeapie (hortopila), 
octopus, barley rusks, biscuits baked with olive 
oil (koulourakia) and stuffed vine leaves. 1 drink 
ouzo (of course) and watch much smashing of 
plates and more dancing (the men aren’t exactly 
trim -but maybe it doesn’t matter if the flab con- 
sists of olive oil). I visit Knossos and the beach. 
J miss the children. 

Coming home, my three bottles of extra-vir- 
gin dhUtiog in their carrier bag, I feel fired with 
finttnisiasm, determined to provide a more 
Cretan-style diet for the family. I have a vision 
of free-range chicken stews simmering on the 


and zucc hi ni sauteed in garlic and ofl, instead 
of chips; of fresh Greek ralad instead of baked 
beans. Of figs, honey and walnuts for pudding, 
instead of synthetic-tasting fromage firais. 


as I hope. I try a Greek salad - but the super- 
market tomatoes (even those absurdly labelled 
“grown for flavour”) amply don’t match the 
Greek ones for taste. 

The children refuse to give up their battered 
toast for bread dipped in olive ofl or to swap their 
beloved sausages fbrsamded courgettes. There 
are no wild greens in the shops, and even octo- 
pus is bard to come by. 

And as & working mother, 1 don’t have the 
time, energy or inclination to slave for hours over 
a hot stove, which is what so many traditional 
dishes require - or to learn, from scratch, new 
recipes. Our family cuisine soon re turns to its 
normal uneasy compromise: plenty of pasta, sal- 
ads and fruit - accompanied by baked beans, 
chips and fish fingers. 

“Did you have enough to eat while 1 was 
away?” I asked my seven-year-old. 

“Don’t worry. Mum. Dad made us lots of fry- 
ups.” 

Oh well - as long as they were done in olive 
off 
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Europe moves on, 



A mong the pack of dogs that 
have not barked this election, 
the most silent has been the 
matter of Europe. 

It is extraordinaiy. The issue that 
tore the latter months of the Major 
premiership to shreds, the issue that 
since 1975 has turned Labour inside 
out - and. so far. barely a campaign 
whisper. Sir James Goldsmith and his 
Referendum Parry have faded even 
farther into electoral invisibility. They 
held a huge rally, thousands turned 
out. but it will make no difference 
whatever to their vote. As for Labour 
and the Tories, ro say that they are in 
cahoots would be to invite the charge 
of being more conspiracy-minded than 
the writers of Dark Skies. Yet they are 
succeeding in making Europe a non- 
issue. The parties have chosen not to 
place European integration and the 
single currency before the British 
people in straightforward terms. But 
that, it seems, is how the public at large 
wants it. 

The rest of Europe is not holding its 
breath. In Bonn and Paris and in 
Madrid and Rome, interest in the out- 
come of our election is tepid. The game 
moves on. The Dutch are preparing 
their drafts for the Amsterdam summit 
in June, including one interesting paper 
which would entail somebody having to 
choose whether to sack either Nefl Km- 
nock or Sir Leon Brittan. Chancellor 
Kohl has announced his intention to 


stand for re-election in 1998, with the 
effect of renewing his party’s dedication 
to the creation of the euro. 

In the Adriatic, in spite of Malcolm 
Rifkind's best efforts to block action 
of any kind, Italian sailors and marines 
have striven to seal the borders of the 
European Union (to which the United 
Kingdom still belongs) from a wave of 
Albanian immigrants; meanwhile, 
Italy’s government has just survived a 
parliamentary challenge to its forward 
policy in that troubled country, self- 
consciously forged in the service of 
Europe. 

Here in Britain, conventional wis- 
dom says that the public has become 
more Euro-sceptic. More and more 
people tell pollsters that they are 
opposed to Britain’s joining the single 
currency in 1999, and considerable 
numbers add "ever”. At least there is 
enough evidence of such cooling to 
impress Labour's handlers and cam- 
paign managers. On two recent set- 
piece occasions, Tony Blair has gone 
out of his way to use sceptical lan- 
guage: if he did not quite say "the 
nation state is safe in my hands”, that 
is what he meant The man who is 
unprepared to return to the Scots the 
sovereignty they gave up in 1707 is 
unlikely (this is one reading of his Cale- 
donian demarche) to be a patsy in the 
Council of Ministers in Brussels. Robin 
Cook repositioned his party on the 
single currency: in present public 
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mood, any date beyond the year 2000 
is as good as never. 

Given all that, it is perhaps surpris- 
ing how little movement there has been 
in the Conservative position. We talk 
about the Angela Browning affair. 
But the breaking of r anks was antici- 
pated. It matters, but it does not much 
affect how people react to the sub- 
stantive issue. The country already 
knows that the Conservative party is 
split in Europe; it has, in effect, been 
discounted in the polls in the same way 
that the financial markets discount an 
anticipated interest rate, or expected 
poor unemployment figures. 


There is a good reason why the 
Ibries have not seized the hour on 
Europe, and why they will gain little if 
they are tempted to “out” the party as 
Euro-sceptic. Europe is not ah election 
battleground. The public have Europe 
in mind, but have concluded that it is 
gnmg to be debated and decided in due 
course, either during a referendum 
campaign or during the next parlia- 
mentary election. There is no need to 
worry about it now, because neither of 
the main parties is going to sign up to 
to the single currency for a while yet. 
As for a referendum. Labour (“form- 
idable obstacles” to a single currency) 


promises one with gusto. The Tones 
(single currency “unlikely”) promise 
one with knobs on. There, in a nutshell, 
is the public’s puzzlement at the very 
presence of Sir James and his motley 
band: everyone and his dog is offering 
us a referendum, so wfay bother with 
a Referendum Party? 

liberal Democrats and (to some 
extent) the Scottish and Welsh nation- 
alists will say that they have put Europe 
forward. Vote ScotNat for an inde- 
pendent Scotland that will forthwith 
abandon one of the principal instru- 
ments of sovereignty. Vote Liberal 
Democrat for a single currency now, 
though it is not at all dear how the 
party’s commitment to raise taxes and 
spending (for the sake of the schools!) 
can be fitted inside the Maastricht 
treaty’s convergence criteria without 
large and corresponding cuts in spend- 
ing and/or yet more, unspecified tax 
rises elsewhere. 

But with those exceptions, Eoro- 
sflence rules. It is not admirable, this 
silence - nor is it sustainable for long. 
Some day soon. Euro-sceptics old and 
new are going to have to describe the 
condition and qualities of their Britain 
- a Britain standing outside the inner 
core of EU countries, yet forced to treat 
with Germany on vital questions of 
European security and EU enlarge- 
ment. Chancellor Kohl is not going to 
be deflected from the project he con- 
siders so important; which means that 


Britain wfll have to adapt to a si 
ST- or make other arrange 
Public and mainstream pt. 
alike have proved deeply «wtt 
think through what their distjs 
further European integration 
The British people are senabk. 
to know that they cannot shut 
den gate and let the foreigner, 
with it. But they seem content 
pone the argument for now 
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A winnei 
for Lond< 


T he London Marathon l and 
remains an extraordinary c\| at. in 

part, it is about highly paid atWefc pro- • 

fessionalism - which 4 

duced a heart-stopping finish txtteen 
Liz McGolgan and Joyce Clep- 
chumba. Long may it contmjt to 
attract the best competitors ovcjr his 
distance. But it is also a pcopes § 
event. Well-organised, backed by kg- 
money sponsorship, tightly police (, it 
has managed to retain the magieof 
popular enthusiasm, both for the god 
causes represented by the runners, ad 
for their slogging determination o 
cover 26 miles. Other cities have tiur 
marathons, but London can lay clan 
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■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 


Scientists kept 
occupied by 
evolution 

Sir: Mark Smith (letter, 10 April) 
takes Paul VaUely ("Creative 
tension”, 8 April) to task for 
believing in evolution without 
"looking at all possibilities before 
accepting one as fact” as scientists 
are supposed to do. 

I’m not sure why he is so certain 
that Mr Vallely has not examined 
the creationist explanation. The 
problem is that, though it could be 
true, it is not a scientific 
explanation. That is to say. it is not 
an explanation that generates 
testable hypotheses. 

The theory of evolution and 
natural selection has generated 
enough hypotheses to keep 
thousands of scientists occupied 
ail their lives in exploring them: 
from the search for order in a 
fragmented fossil record to the 
conditions under which altruistic 
behaviour might be expected to 
emerge from the selfish 
interactions of genes. Even if it 
turned out nut to be true 
(although the evidence is so far 
overwelminglv in favour) it would 
still have been the most valuable 
scientific hypothesis that man has 
yet produced, because of the huge 
expansion in our understanding of 
the natural world that has 
resulted. 

What does the creationist 
hypothesis do for science? It 
answers every question of “why?” 
with "God made it that way". There 
is nothing for science to do if any 
explanation in terms of complex" 
interactions of structures and 
forces could be undermined by a 
miracle. If God could create the 
world, and trivially keep animals 
alive on an ark. then what's the 
point in researching cancer? It 
must be even more trivial for him 
to start or stop the reproduction of 
malignant cells. 

Far from being common sense, 
for the scientist, creationism is a 
counselor despair. 

BARBARA WEBB 
Sorringham 

Sir: Those who think the Deluge 
really happened (letters, 10 April) 
migni try imagining it with the eyes 
of Leonardo da Vinci, whose 
notebooks describe in detail the 
scene as the water* rose continually 
for 40 days: the hills crowded with 
people fighting for their lives 
against each other, and against wild 
beasts that had also made for high 
ground, the starvation, the thirst, 
the parents killing their children to 
save them further suffering. What 
had this “pitiless slaughter", as 
Leonardo calls it “genocide”, as 
we might say today, to do with any 
notion of justice attributable to a' 
god? 

Leonardo was sceptical about 
the whole thing. If the waters 
covered the mountain-tops, the 
world w ould have been a globe of 
water, he pointed out. ana where 
could the waters have run off, once 
the deluge ended? 

He was. of course, centuries 
ahead of his time. Seeing how many 
still believe this moral, or rather 
immoral, fable to be true, 1 ask 
myself how many more centuries 
will be needed before he makes his 
mark. 

RONALD GRAY 
Emmanuel College. 

Cambridge 

Sir. Paul Vallcly's article (Tabloid, 8 
April) was interesting but it 
contained two errors. 

Noah did not lake two of each 
species into the ark, he look two of 
each “kind". The biblical “kind" is 



n much broader definition than 
species. Some scholars have 
estimated that there are 43 kinds of 
mammals, 74 kinds of birds and 10 
kinds of reptiles. So. no problems 
with space and not too much 
difficulty with disposing of wastes. 

The lime given to Noah to 
assemble all these creatures was 
seven days not 24 hours (see 
Genesis 7:4). 

Fundamentalists do a disservice 
to the biblical record. The Bible 
uses metaphor, similies, allegory, 
figures of speech, etc just as we do 
in our speech and writing. To take 
each word "literally" is obviously 
wrong. 

MICHAEL DAVENPORT 
London SmS 

Sir: Anyone who doubts evolution 
need only look around them in the 
office or the streets. Everyone they 
see will be different from everyone 
else. In particular, they will all be 
different from their parents. 

The characteristics of a species 
are not static, but constantly 
changing. Evolution is a necessary 
consequence of this. 

ANDREW COSGROVE 
Corsham, 

Wiltshire 

Sir It was with incredulity that I read 
the claims outlined by Deborah 
Wbolhouse (letter. 10 April). Yes, 
Genesis tells us that two of every kind 
of bird, animal and creature would 
come along to the ark: what it 
doesn't tell us is how they got there 
or how they knew where to gp. 

a Perhaps God provided detailed 
directions or appropriate transport 
along with the invitations issued to 
the lucky two representatives of 
every species. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 
1 Bntmborougfu Merseyside 


Labour’s plans 
for privatisation 

Sir: As a Labour Party supporter 
and member of 58 years' standing - 
canvassing, filling envelopes, taking 
minutes at ward meetings - 1 was 
sick at heart to hear Tbny Blair and 
other Labour leaders publicly 
sponsoring the policy of 
privatisation and most immediately 
the idea of privatising the air traffic 
controllers (election 97; 
“Privatisation is exposed as 
Labour's Achilles' heel", 10 April). 

When the Tory government hit 
on the idea of selling publicly 
owned £10 notes for £5 to those 
who could lay their hands on 
enough capital the justification 
given was that it would make for 
more efficient management of 
those assets; no one in government 
was honest enough to admit that 
North Sea oil revenues were being 
dissipated at an alarming rate and 
nor, for the most part, did the 
press ever make this point. Id 
other words, the need to fill the 
Treasury coffers was the 
motivating factor. 

Mr Blair has explained why he 
feels he is left with no alternative to 
taking over the Ibries plan to fill a 
speeding gap by selling off public 
assets. Inn he must know that 
private enterprise makes financial 
successes of public enterprises by 
sacking workers and reducing the 
rights and working conditions 
enjoyed by those who are left- 
JOHNPALMLEY 
Westbury, 

Wiltshire 


Middle East 
peace ‘not dead 9 

Sin Robert Fisk’s assertion that “a 
dream of peace is dead" (9 April) 
illustrates how Westerners often 
expect qukk answers and solutions 
to problems that have been in the 
process of evolution and resolution 
for generations. 

Where in the Middle East is 
there peace today? Shall we say 
there is peace in Egypt because she 
regained Sinai and conveniently 
washed her hands of Gaza with its 
Palestinian population? A vicious 
war continues between Mubarak’s 
government and Muslim aspirants. 
Apparently Lebanon is at peace 
now, she too having rid herself of 
her erstwhile Palestinian guests. 
Bui for haw long will her people 
tolerate the colonisation of their 
country by Syria and Israel? 

Libya seems also to have found 
peace recently in the wake of its 
expulsion of more than 25,000 
Pales tinian “fifth columnists”. But 
how long before Gaddafi picks a 
fight with Chad again, or his own 
people decide they have had 
enough of his dictatorship? Kuwait 
similarly found that expulsion of 
the Palestinians was useful in the 
aftermath of the Gulf War, and 
presumably this too was aimed at 
achieving a more lasting peace in 
the area. One wonders though, how 
long Iraq will remain dormant to 
preserve that tenuous peace. 

King Hussein of Jordan is 
currently the darling of the 
Western world because he 
maintains die peace he made with 


Israel and behaved so impeccably 
after the recent massacre of Jewish 
children. But the King can afford to 
act as he does since, tike Egypt, he 
conveniently shifted the problem of 
the West Bank Palestinians off his 
front lawn and into Israel's back 
yard. Whatever arrangement we 
may eventually arrive ai with the 
Israelis, Black September will 
remain an indelible part of the 
Palestinian memory. 

Notwithstanding the above, the 
so-called “peace process” is not 
dead, as Mr Fisk has described it, 
for that would leave us with no 
hope whatever for the future. In 
the Middle East, peace has always 
been relative, some would say 
moribund, but the main thing as for 
as we Palestinians are concerned is 
that the process of finding a way 
forward continues realistically, 
within its proper context of the 
region as a whole, and above all 
remains flexible. If we are to have 
hope for the peoples of the Middle 
East in genera] and for the 
Pa lestinia ns and Israelis in 
particular, we must first appreciate 
our history and then say with a 
cynical optimism. “The peace may 
be dead: Tong live the process.” 
DrFIRAZ AL-AHMAR - 
London W4 

All at sea over 
the climate 

Sin While the UK indulges in the 
election campaign, a few scientists 
will be hard at work at sea, ■ 
somewhere in the North-east 
Atlantic: Between'15 April and If? 
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multidisciplinary group of 
oceanographers will be 
investigating the variability of 
biological activity and its 
relationship to ocean dynamics. 
The investigation of the ocean's 
role in climate continues, 
regardless of this election. 

Or will it? A recent report by tl 
Commons Science and Tfechnolaj 
Committee warns that existing 
funds for climate research could I 
^roread more thinly and less 
effectively”. There is disturbing 
evidence that this is a direct resul 
of political pressure on both the 
Natural Environment Research 
Council (NTERC) and the 
Meteorological Office to become 
“more market-oriented". NERC 
resources are being squeezed 
at the expense of oceanography. 

One wonders if, at the end of o 

cruise, we will return to a post- 
election Britain which is prepare 
to make the necessary commftme 
to fund research into ocean sden 
and the dimate system at large. 
Dr DAVID CROMWELL 
Southampton Oceanography Cent 


Prohibition lesson 

Sin Emma Daly is right to draw at- 
tention to the greed and violence 
underpinning the Ecstasy culture 
(10 April) but she draws the wrong 
conclusion. The gang warfare has 
nothing to do with Ecstasy or its 
users, it is simply a consequence of 
the policy of prohibition. If Etstasy 
were legalised today, the violence 
she de«ribeswould stop tomor- 
row. The lessons of prohibition in 
the US show that it reallv is as sim- 
ple as that. 

JONATHAN JONES 
Oxford 


Lighting up 
public places 

Sir: Jonathan Glancey hits a few 
targets but also misses some in his 
piece about the widespread use of 
fluorescent lighting in out- 
buildings and public places 
(Architecture, 1 1 April). 

The range of light sources 
available to the lighting designer 
today is greater than at any 
previous rime. That we encounter 
so many fluorescent types - tubes, 
circular, compact etc - is due 
largely to three factors: economic 
running costs (much cheaper than 
tungsten light bulbs), a range of 
colours and colour-rendering 
properties that make the lamps 
suitable for so many applications, 
and a useful life of up to 18,000 
hours, compared with a mere 1.000 
hours for the familiar light bulb. 
The introduction in recent years of 
the hi-frequency tube and control 
gear has made the fluorescent 
option the most popular, and 
currently there is little challenge to 
its dominance in areas suited to it. 

Lighting design is another 
matter entirely. This Institution j 
leads the way in Britain in 
providing the best technical and 
design guidance available to the 
lighting engineer/designer, through 
its code for interior lighting and a 
range of lighting guides. These 
promote visual variety but counsel 
the use of even lighting where it is 
appropriate. The products exist, 
the guidance exists, but so often it 
is the economic consideration that 
dictates what products mil be used, 
not the aesthetic. 

In transport lighting you will find 
that London Transport is now 
employing leading lighting 
designers for its new stations on tie 
Jubilee Line extension and for 
other station refurbishments. As b 
blotting out the stars, I can only say 
that again there is the right ' i 
equipment available but while 
many local authorities continue to 
employ civil engineers to design • 
street fighting, it is unlikely to be 
used appropriately. 

We have the design guidance aril 
the products to achieve good 
lighting, tailored to our needs and 
sympathetic to our sensibilities. All 
we have to do is use them, or 
employ those who know how to. 
karl pike 
Secretary 
Lighting Division 
ilte Chartered Institution of 
Building Services Engineers 
London SW12 


Dogged voters 

Sin Further to "Power to the 
pooches" (11 April), dogs do have 

the chance to vote. 

Today magazine researched 
and printed each party’s dogifesto 1 

and is encouraging every dog in 
Britain to use its right to’ suffrage. 

All votes received are eaten by a 
hfe-size Ballot Boxer, then 
displayed on our Bones-for-Votes 
swing-o-rneter. 

Labour are currently romping - 
home like a typical Lab - they have 
S c ? nl votes. Ub Dems 
and Tories have been scrapping, 

Dems are a cold nose ahead 
at -6 per cent with the 
Conservatives in the doghouse 
with only 23 per cent. 

Over 635 dogs have already 
voted and well keep our Ballot 
open until the h uman 
version closes. Unfortunately, due 
to over zealous house training, 
some ballot papers have been 
spoiled. 

BEVERLEY CUDDY 

Top Dog 
Today 

WttEnd'Sunw 
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A cartoon which 
lampoons communist 
China is unfair, biased 
and one-sided. That, 
says Tony Barber, 
is the whole point 

S hould satire offend? Or should a 
satirist, like a good che£ serve his 
product with a sauce that pleases 
everrone? In short, who likes The World 
of Lay Wong, Lany Feign ’s cartoon 
strip about life in Hong Kong which The 
Independent recently started to run on 
its foreign pages, and who thinks h is in 
poor taste? 

Jonathan Fenby, editor of the South 
China Morning fast, is one of those who 
has no time for Lily Wong. He thinks the 
strip’s portrayal of Chinese people is at 
best patronising, at worst racist. I ife* 
other commentators, he also contends 
that Feign is doing the people of Hong 
Kong no favours by implying that, come 
July, they will be ruled by a bunch of rav- 
ing co mmunis t dictators. 

To be effective, however, doesn’t satire 
have to take sides, traggprate and avoid 
balance and neutrality? How can a polit- 
ical humorist score points if his message 
boils down to: “On the one hand, this... 
On the other hand, that -.."? 

The World of Lily Wong may not be the 
world's greatest cartoon strip, and every- 
one will have their own opinion about 
how funny it is. However, beneath its dis- 
tortions and exaggerations of Hong 
Kong life, it is trying to make a deadly 
serious poinL 

The strip is saying that, once Ghin* 
takes over from Britain, the people of 
Hong Kong could see their liberties 
crushed into the dust. That message 
would surely lose aD its force if Feign 
took care to present the communist point 
of view - namely, that there is nothing 
to wony about 

The point is not whether the strip is 
right or wrong in its grim predictions of 
what lies in store for Hong Kong. Quite 
deliberately, the strip is presenting one 
side of the argument. So it should. Fair- 
ness is not the bedfellow of satire. 

For an historical example of how dis- 
astrous an effect balance can have on 
political humour, consider the famous 


The horror of a 
new blue dawn 


N ightmare! I dreamt last night that 
Labour losL At 4am, panic takes 
hold. Labour are faltering and slip- 
slithering in the jpolls. OK, so it may 
be ablip, but what if it’s not? like 
other commentators, I have sniffed the air 
among the voters and smelt something odd and 
dangerous. Where are the genuine enthusiasts for 
Labour? Where are the people who truly, madly 
deeply love Tbny Blair? Why do so many New 
Labour and old Labour voters alike sigh slightly 
when they say they will vote for him? Why. are 
there so many more undeddeds than ever, and 
so many who say they will not vote at all? Is con- 
tempt for John Major’s government deep,. dark 
and bitter enough to compensate? 

It’s 2 May. John and Norma are beaming and 
waving at the window of Number. 10. He has 
rapidly made the only available decision to move 
sharply to the right, since that is where his new 
intake of MPs heavily leans - anti-European, anti- 
social security, ruthless on law and order. Ken- 
neth Garke has been ditched: no more fudge arid 
mudge. Portillo, Howard, Redwood, Lilley, 
Leigh, Duncan, Hamilton, Lament, Forsyth, 
Tkylor and Mawhinney (architect of victory, 
hero of the hour) are in the rampant ascendant, 
rewarded with the great offices of state. Lady 
Porter has returned from exile to become Leader 
of the Lords. 

In a new blue dawn. Major has thrown off his 
shaddes, discarding the tattered remnants of one- 
nation Conservatism. Narrow political pragma- 
tism is his only constant. Stampeding towards 
withdrawal from Europe, heading for a Little 
England of trade protection and nostalgia, the 
business world is aghast. Fbreign companies are 
preparing to get out fast, and the brain drain 
starts in earnest Everyone wants out 
What have the voters done? At 4am I am plan- 
ning a special kind of exit poll of my own in which 
I shall stand in the high street, clipboard in hand, 
and ask people how they voted. If they say Tory, 
I will shoot them, a quick exit 
The trouble with democracy is die voters. Lis- 
tening to them sometimes makes yon despair - 
they are stupid, selfish; pig-ignorant, horrible. 
Politicians aren't allowed to say that- and news- 
papers are not supposed to either, as we all try 
to seduce and Hatter potential voters and read- 
ers. But one more vox pop from some cretin say- 
ing, “They're all the same, aren't.they? They're 
only in it for themselves.” and I'll be reaching for 
my revolver. 




Satire should 
make people 
think; it cannot 
be neutral 


cabarets of Weimar Germany. Contrary 
to the image presented in the 1972 
filmed musical Cabaret , Berlin’s cabaret 
halls were not, for the most part, places 
of searingly effective political satire. 
Many cabarets left political content out 
of their shows altogether. 

However, even the political cabarets 
were generally careful to mix anti-Nazi 
jokes with digs at all other political par- 
ties, including those which supported 
Weimar democracy. As Walter Mehring, 
a leading satirist of the 1920s, once pul 
iu “I stand neither to the left nor to the 
right. I have always stood vertically." 

Such detachment anaesthetised pub- 
lic opinion to the terrible gravity of the 
Nazi threat. It tempted Germans, even 
those who disliked the Nazis, to think 
that no political party was better than the 
next Ultimately, it sapped faith in demo- 
cratic institutions ana Winded Germans 
to the fact that, however imperfect the 
Weimar system, it was infinitely prefer- 
able to what was to come after it. 

No doubt the quality of Berlin’s satir- 
ical cabarets played only a small part in 
smoothing the Nazis’ rise to power. Yet 
the anti-Nazi satire could have been 
sharper- Like The World of Lily; Wbng, it 
could have taken aim at a precise target 
| it could have taken sides. 

lb be fair, on some occasions, it did. 

The most effective parody of Nazi anti- 

Semitism was the following tune, sung to 
the music of Bizet's Carmen : “Ifir’sram- 
inc or if it’s hailing/ If there’s lightning, 
if it’s wet/ If it’s dark or if there’s foun- 
der/ If you freeze or if you sweat/ If it’s 
warm or if it's doudy/ H* thaw* if ttere’s 
a breeze/ K it drizzles, tf it sizdes/ If you 

cough or if you sneeze/ It’s all foe fault 
ofallthasc Jews/The Jews are aflat fault 

for that!" ; ■ - 

That was cabaret satire at its purest 
and most effective. It used exaggeration, 
ahsmdhy and risky subject mailer to iflns- 
rrate foe fanatical intolerance of the 
KSJ jJLali The Wbrid of Lit, 

does not waste time pondering foe 
strong points of Chinese c cDtun i mjw n, so 
this song, sung ai tbe Tmgel--fengel 
cabaret irf 193L did not debate foe mer- 
its of the Nazi world-view. - 
However, it was something 0£ an 
exception. Far more tepical was the view 

jtobitschek in 1930. He corned 
derfully tortuous word, Ntchmoch- 
diSamOssen (the freedom not to have 
f^SkSously aboift anyfomg), to 

describe what he thought he should offer 

^ButTfoSch^ who had to flee Gep- 

Hjany after foe Nazi takeover, vwwrOTg. 

Satire should make people think sen-. 


by Polly Toynbee 

The trouble with foe voters is that they really 
am just in it for themselves: mean about tax, nar- 
row-minded, ungenerous, with no sense of foe 
wider civic good. Kill, MIL And after satisfying 
my bloodjust, I shall emigrate. Where to? The 
Netherlands, maybe; decent, civilised people, an 
earnest yet imaginative society. Windmills, tulips 
and dope. 

Calm down, calm down; it’s only a bad dream. 
Tike a deep breath, count to 100. Not all voters 
are stupid and selfish. If foe Tories win the 1997 
election, it wfll be foe same as all foe past four 
elections: a dishonest conjuring trick done with 
a minority of foe voters. The great British major- 
ity will still have voted to throw the bastards out. 
The great British majority will have understood 
that democracy is all but done for if foe Ibries 
win again. There would be nowhere for Labour 
to go, nothing to do but drop dead and give up. 


£ The trouble with 
democracy is the voters. 
They sometimes make 
you despair ... stupid, 
selfish and ignorant 3 


They can’t go forwards and follow in Tbry foot- 
steps ever further rightwards. Nor can Labour 
retreat backwards 10 windy rhetoric, land of our 
socialist fathers, back to foe Celtic mists of the 
valleys and foe glens. 

So what would we do if the Ibries won? 
Revolution! The will of foe people, yet again, will 
have been thwarted by our monstrous voting sys- 
tem. This time, on hearing foe election result, foe 
anti-Tory majority will rise up with one voice, take 
to foe streets as they did ip eastern Europe, and 
stay there until promised a fair voting system and 
a new general election. 

It wifi start in Scotland, where an outraged tar- 
tan army will storm the citadel of Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, plant foe thistle and declare independence 
from Tbry hegemony. And the leek will fly over 
Cardiff castle, too. We English will be every bit 
as outraged as foe Celts, since even among us foe 
majority of our votes will also have been cast 
against the Ibries (54.5 per cent against, last 
time). So, a week after foe election, foe coaches 


will pour into Westminster from Truro to Ipswich, 
from Carlisle to Brighton, demanding genuine 
free and fair elections. On foe great platform 
erected illegally in Parliament Square (police and 
Army stand passively by), fiery speeches wifl pour 
from foe lips of all those currently conducting a 
far too sotto voce election campaign against foe 
Ibries. Tbo late, they wfll find the words to exco- 
riate foe constitution of this banana monarchy 
and the stinking corruption of power of a fifth 
Tbiy term. Too late and somewhat sheepishly, all 
those young non-voters wfll join the uprising and 
confess they were wrong. A contrite Swampy wfll 
be up there on foe platform, too. 

In case anyone thinks my views unbecoming of 
The Independent (It Is. Are You? etc), let me say 
that I am absolutely certain I would be feeling as 
passio n a t ely - who knows, maybe more so - about 
the need for a change of government if foe Labour 
Party had been in poweT for foe past 18 years. In 
fact, the mind boggles at foe awful thought: try 
writing foe imaginaiy History of the Labour Gov- 
ernment 1979-2997: The Foot/Kmnock Years. 

Since be is human, I imagine that Tony Blair 
must occasionally have bis own nightmares. 
Sometimes in the watches of the night he must 
awake sweating with foe fear of failure. I hope 
that if he wins, he will have foe humility to 
remember these dark moments. For we do not 
know - one of the very many things we do not 
know about him - what be really thinks about 
proportional representation. Unlike Robin Cook, 
be never advocated it. He was dragged into agree- 
ing that there should be a referendum on PR at 
a time when it was expedient for him to work 
closely with foe Liberal Democrats. But we do 
not know what sort of referendum, or indeed 
when, or whether he would throw his weight 
behind PR during a referendum campaign. Ifhe 
wins a landslide majority, will he and most of foe 
Labour leadership actively campaign for PR, or 
will they oppose it? 

How fine it would be now, in his hour of slight 
uncertainty, to hear him make a ringing endorse- 
ment of foe principle of fair voting. Better still 
if he were to reiterate that belief on foe very 
morning of his victory under foe first-past-the- 
post system. 1 do not know how he speaks to his 
God, or what kind of God he speaks to, but per- 
haps at 4am he may do well to make a pact: “Let 
me win, O Lord, and 1 promise to bring in pro- 
portional representation to ensure we never again 
have 18 years of one party minority rule - not 
even my own." 


Ten objects commonly left 
sticking to the inside or 
oniside of cars which no 
longer have any practical 
use, and indeed whose very 
existence has probably been 
forgotten by foe owner: 

Sign saving BABY ON 
BOARD 

Garfield 
Furry cube 

Sign saying MY OTHER 
CAR IS A... 
Parking stickers which go 
up and down with the 
driver’s window inside the 
door until one day they 
never come bade up again 
Comic Relief Day tomato 
Name of dealer or garage 
where car was bought 
Sticker bought at Longleat 
Sign inciting you to join a 
rugby club you have never 
heard of 

Sticker telling you that if 
you axe dose enough to 
read this you are too dose 


Ten books, works or 
compositions which have 
become famous but whose 
authors we can almost 
never remember the name 
ofc 

The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen 

The Swiss Family Robinson 
Mary Fbppins 
Waltzing Matilda 


Devil’s beef tub 
Devil's elbow 
Hell's teeth 
A diabolical liberty 
Hell’s angels 
A snowball in hell 
Hell’s bells 
Devilish bad luck 
Devilled kidneys 
The hindmost 


Ten things sometimes 
mistakenly thought to have 
been invented by and 
named after a Scotsman: 

Macrame 

Macassar oil 

Maccabees 

Macaroni 

Machismo 

Macrobiotics 

Macaw 

Macon wine 

Machete 

Machicolations 


Ten products whose names 
seem to have absolutely no 
connection with the nature 
of the product: 

Cherry Blossom shoe 
polish 

Wild Woodbine cigarettes 
Imperial Leather soap 
Kiwi shoe polish 
Famous Grouse whisky 
Ho Pepe [“Unde Joe"] 
sherry 

Penguin books 
Camel dgareUes 
Robin starch 
Mars bar 



| ieJd sports are an electoral 
issue m my constituency, as 
foe candidates agree. (The 


the candidates agree, fine 
term "blood -sports" has, for fairly 
obvious reasons, rather Men out of 
use). The Labour Party have corn- 
mined themselves only to a free vote 
on a Private Member’s Bill, but it is 
widely believed that a Labour gov- 
ernment wants to outlaw fox-hunt- 


shooting and even fishing will be 
endangered. Certainly foe beaters 
with whom my son worked through 
foe winter behevethis. He shouldn’t 
“be Labour", they told him: “theyTl 
ban shooting, and us". 1 

We do have, a -hunt in foe con- 
stituency, foe Woodland Pytchley. 
Wfe also have a number of shoots and 
fishing venues, so a concern about 
employment is involved; but that is 
not the emotional faeart of the issue. 
A bade freedom is at stake. People^ 
who~hunt do not see themselves as 


-criminal or cruel and they know 
they live closer, and more knowl- 
edgeably, with “nature" than their 
urban opponents. They feel the 
research is biased and irrelevant - 
“no one experiments to see whether 
hounds enjoy hnwrinp, which is nat- 
ural to them. What gives foxes more 
rights than dogs?” "Foxes do need 
controlling; why is it worse to enjoy 
Itthantodoftimseiabfy?”Thceco- 
iogical argument is unfounded: hunt- 
ing neither endangers foxes as a 
species nor damages foe environ- 
ment. 

There is also a sense of being 
picked on. “Tbwnies” who know 
nothing about it want to ease their 
consciences at no expense to them- 
selves. The Labour Parly is notsng- 


told, is crueller to people than 
bunting is to foxes- Fll think about 
hunting when they ban boxing an foe 
TV." The most sophisticated version 
of this come from a woman at church 


who told me she was not going co 
vote Labour after afl, because, al- 
though she was not particularly pro- 
hunting, nor anti-abortion, she could 
not vote for a party that put foe feel- 
ings of foxes above those of unborn 
children. Afl the evidence suggested 
that a foetus experienced neural dis- 
tress like a hunted stag, but "that 
research doesn’t get headlines in 
London newspapers". Or, as an 
elderly farmworker put it, “They 
say they don’t need the ‘nannystate 1 , 
but they reckon we do." 

There are real rural issues: for 
instance, transport, education, hous- 
ing, green site development, low pay 
and agricultural policy. But many of 
these are either too local or too huge 
to focus foe feeling of marginalisa- 
tion that rural communities are suf- 
fering. Hunting fa the right size. 
According to May’s edition of The 
field, the Conservative MP Greg 
Knight, replying to a letter from a 
pro-hunting lobby group, wrote: "1 


acknowledge receipt of your offen- 
sive and bellicose letter. [Perhaps it 
was; I did not see it.] I do not find 
this surprising, however, as your let- 
ter confirms my view of most coun- 
try people." (’Ey substituting “black” 
or “women" for “country"). While 
people experience such prejudice, 
they wfll defend their own right to a j 
traditional pleasure with a justified 
passion. 

I find it hard to believe that in foe 
end anyone will in fact vote in foe 
election solely on tins issue, but it 
creates an atmosphere - of “inter- 
ference” and lack of undemanding. 

I don't hunt myself and I don’t want 
to, but 2 could not vote for an can- 
didate who would give a good place 
in foe Private Member's ballot to 
this, rather than to genuine freedoms 
for human beings. It demonstrates, 
at best, a lousy sense of priorities. 

Sara Maitland 
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Helene Hanff 


Helene Hanff will always be as- 
sociated with what is, un- 
doubtedly. her most endearing 
and enduring book, 84 Charing 
Cross Road 1 1971); yet this slim 
volume of correspondence be- 
tween herself and Marks & 
Co, an antiquarian bookshop in 
London, was written at the 
lowest point in her career. 

For years, as she was later to 
describe in Underfoot in Show 
Business (1961), she had been 
writing plays that never got 
produced, while eking out a pre- 
carious existence reading scripts 
for Paramount Pictures, writing 
articles for encyclopaedias, tele- 
vision scripts, and children's 
history books; until one evening 
she sat down to take stock of 
herself and her future. “I was a 
failed playwright. 1 was no- 
where. I was nothing." 

It was into this void that 
there came the news of the 
death of Frank Doe I of Marks 
& Co from whom for over 20 
years she bad been ordering 
books she could ill afford, but 
which had given her a link with 
England. "Coming when it did 
the news was devastating. It 
seemed to me that the last an- 
chor in my life - my bookshop 
- was taken from me. I began 
to ciy and 1 couldn't stop." It 
was then that she realised that 
she had to write the story of her 
relationship with the shop and, 
in particular, with Frank DoeL 

Published in 1971, the book 
became an overnight success 
and. even more surprisingly, a 
cult book. Once, in conversation 
with me, she referred to it as 
"my little nothing book; I 
thought I was writing a New 
Yorker story when I wrote iL I 
still think it is a nice little short 
story." 

Soon letters, gifts, and tele- 
phone calls poured in from all 
over the country. One such call 
was Crum a woman in Alaska 
and when Hanff commented: 
"This must be costing you a for- 
tune," back came the unex- 
pected reply, “Tin married loan 
Eskimo and we live 300 miles 
from the nearest town. I didn’t 
want to wait till spring when the 
roads dear and we can get into 
town to the post office. It be- 
came one of those books that 
people passed on, or gave to 
each other. Hanff told me how 
the nuns of Stanbrook Abbey 
near Worcester, an endosed or- 
der of Benedictines, had a sin- 
gle borrowed copy which was 


placed in a glass and a 
Mall American nun was elect- 
ed to cum one page a day so that 
the Whole co mmuni ty could 
read it together. 

Then, in 1980. 1 acquired the 
stage rights and adapted the 
hook as a play for the stage, di- 
recting it first in the West End 
and, the following year, on 
Broadway. Later it was made 
into a movie starring Ann Ban- 
croft. Since then the play has 
been performed aD over the 
world. But it was not until the 
stage version that Helene Hanff 
began to make any real money, 
enough to ensure her at least a 
reasonable comfort in her old 
age which was much troubled by 
pneumonia and bronchial in- 
fections (exacerbated no doubt 
by her excessive smoking), as 
well as diabetes. Until then, in 
spite of the book’s success, sbe 
never made a penny because, as 
she described on the Dick 
Cavett celebrity television show, 
every reader of the book wrote 
her a fen letter which she would 
then answer, and she had 
worked out that the cost of the 
aerogram equalled the amount 
of the royalties on each copy of 
the paperback edition. 

It was the book’s publication 
in England by Andre Deutsch 
which brought her to England 
for the first time, only to find 
that Marks & Co had closed. 
This, and subsequent visits, led 
to her writing a sequel. The 
Duchess of Bloomsbury Street 
(1976). Soon she was giving reg- 
ular monthly talks for Woman’s 
Hour on BBC entitled “Letter 
From New York". Other books 
followed, including The Apple of 



Hanff in a revival of the play, 
she was not prepared to write 
about the more private side of 
her Life. 

Perhaps the central irony of 
that life is that having always 
dreamed of being a playwright 
tbe only thing of hers that was 
staged was an adaptation of her 
book. When she was young she 
had entered and won a play- 
writing competition sponsored 
by the prestigious Theater 
Guild of New York. Summoned 
to New York, she met the for- 
midable Therese Helburn, co- 
director of the Guild, who told 
her "Your plays are terrible, just 
terrible. But never mind. You 
have talent” She was given a job 
in the publicity department of 
the Guild and once a week stud- 
ied the craft of writing plays with 
Miss Helbum. But although 
options were taken on a num- 
ber of the plays, none was ever 
produced. 

When 84 Charing Crass Road 
opened in the West End (on 
Thanksgiving Day, of ail days, 
she complained), the audience 
rose to its feet as she appeared 
at the end to embrace the stage 
Helen Hanff played by Rose- 
mary Leach- The next day, in the 
Times, Irving Vfardle wrote, 
“The sight of Helene Hanff on 
the set of the bookshop she mack 
famous, and blinking under the 
applause of the town she could 
never afford to visit, made last 
nig ht’s opening into the end of 
a fairytale; obscure affection 
crowned with public acclaim." 

Although the bookshop itself 
is longgone, on the spot where 
it once stood, is a brass plaque 
which states simply to every 



i there’ boohs: Hanff (above) immortafisad Leo Marks & Co (below) in her book 84 Charing Cross Road 


(1985) • 

Arthur Quiller-Couch, whose 
essays found in a library first ig- 
nited her passionate love of 
English literature - and still the 
letters kept arriving from all 
over the world. 

As a writer Helene Hanff is 
no Jane Austen or George 
Eliot Being a lover of what she 
once described as “I was there” 
books, she is at her best when 
writing about her own experi- 
ences. And tbe six books which 
she published provide an almost 
ongoing autobiography. Un- 
married, she lived alone; but 
although there had been ro- 
mances, as sbe once oonfided to 
the American actress Olympia 
Dukakis, who is to play Helene 


84 Charing Cross Road 
Tbe booksellers Marks and Co 
Were on this site which became 
world renowned 

Through the book by Helene 
Hanff. 

James Roose-Evans 

Helene Hanff, writer and 
broadcaster born Philadelphia 
IS April 1916; broadcaster. 
Woman's Hour, BBC 1978-85; 
author of Underfoot in Show 
Business 1961, 84 Charing 
Cross Road 1970, The Duchess 
of Bloomsbury Street 1973, 
Apple of My Eye 1978, Q’s 
Legacy 1985, Letter from New 
York 1992, Helene Hanff Om- 
nibus 7995; died New York 9 
April 1997. 



Alan Gibson 


The Rev Canon 
Frank Colquhoun 



I* . 


Frank Colquhoun was a much 


bf England. He wrote or edit- 
ed 26 boobs of prayers as well 
as guides to preaching, hymns, 
the rospels and moral problems. 
He wasalso for a time editor of 
The Churchman and editorial 
secretary of the Wbrld’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 

His patient gentle, concilia- 
tory character gave him hun- 
dreds of friends in ho south 
country and London parishes 
and during his work as a 
cathedral canon. For six years, 
from 1966 to 1972, he was Prin- 
cipal of the Southwark Ordi- 
nation Course, that radical 
experiment pioneered by Bish- 
op Me rvyn Stockwood and 
Bishop John Robinson. 

Colquhoun was educated at 
Warwick School, Durham Uni- 
versity and the Bible Church- 
man’s College at Bristol. He was 
ordained in 1933 and after cu- 
racies in Maidstone and New 
Malden he became vicar of Si 
Michael and All Angels, Black- 
heath Park and afterwards Vic- 
ar of Wellington. 

In 1961 he was appointed 
Canon Residentiary of South- 
wark and in 1973 of Norwich. 

At both cathedrals he preached 

fine and memorable sermons. 
He retired in 197S. 

Colquhoun was a shy man 
who did not find a rapidly 
changing church in a rapidly 


changing world at all easy, but 
he was never confrontational. 
Wien his evangelical friends 
asked him how he managed to 
work alongside such an “un- 
sound and unorthodox" bishop 
as Robinson, whom Archbish- 
op Fisher called a “stumbling 
block”, he replied that though 
his book Honest-To-God left 
him rather cold and his head 
was in the clouds, Robinson’s 
heart was in the right place. So 
he was able to see Bishop 
Robinson as a “most attractive 
character, not a controversial 
figure, but a man of devout 
faith, a dedicated servant of 
Christ,” Colquhoun might have 
been describing his own ideals 
Colquhoun was tbe reverse of 
the gladiatorial ecclesiastic and 
never rushed into print to con- 
demn the errors of others or to 
proclaim bis old infallibility. 
His quiet intelligence was wel- 
comed by those who bought and 
used his many devotional works 


fused on his interpretation of 
the Bible and the prayer book. 

From 1946 for SOyeare he was 

continuously publishing materi- 
al for others to use as sermons, 
services, and in discussion groups 
and private prayer. His parish 
prayers in their blue and white 
cavern arc almost as inevitable as 
the various prayer books in the 
stores of Anglican parish clergy. 

In the diocese of Norwich his set- 4 
mons rewaled his reverence foi^ 
the scriptures and his shrewd and 
kindly commonsense. On puhlie 
occasions he never allowed any 
form of controversy, though he 
did once startle the High Stew- 
ards Committee of Norwich 
Cathedral by stating that he had 
put a minted cathedral report into 
the wastepaper basket unread. 

perhaps he was misled in 1973 
bv an episcopal invitation into 
coming to Norwich at the age of 
64 which he was persuaded 
vvtniW be seml-retinaneni and al- 
low him to continue his writing 
without undue interruption. In 
fad he became a busy Trcasur- >*“ 
er and Vice Dean and as dircc-^’. 
tor of ordination training he \ . 

encouraged young ordinants to 
read deeply. He presided over an 
interregnum with shrewdness 
and grace. 

“He was a lovely man ... A ^ 
real gentleman" people used to 
say of Frank Colquhoun. Per- 
haps he did not succeed in 
persuading more enthusiastic 
church people to quieten down 
though he did hfe best In re- 
tirement at Bexhill he listened 
to music, wrote more than a ,?.* = 
dozen books and kept in touch 
with his many friends. 

Alan Webster 


Frank Colquhoun. priest : bom 28 
October 1909; ordained deacon 
1933. priest 1934; Curate. St Ruth, 
Maidstone 1933-35. New Malden, 
Surrey 1935-39; Hear. StMichad - 
andAH.-ingels, Blackheath Park • 
1939-46; Editorial Secretary, Na- 
tional Church League 1946-52; 
Editor, The Churchman 1946-53; 
Priest-in-Chatgc, Christ Church, 
Woburn Square 1952-54; Vicar. 
Wellington. Sumy 7954-67; 
Canon Residentiary of South- 
wark Cathedral 1961-73; Princi- 
pal, Southwark Ordination Course 
1966-72" Canon Residentiary of 
Norwich Cathedral 1973-78 
(Emeritus); married 1934 Dora 
Slater f deceased; one son, one 
daughter), 1973 Judy Kennev; 
died 3 April 1997. 
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Alan Gibson will be best re- 
membered as a fluent, erudite 
and witty broadcaster who 
reached his peak nationally in 
the 1960s when he was an in- 
tegral member of the Test Match 
Special team, joining EW. 
Swanton. John Arlott and Bri- 
an Johnston to form an inim- 
itable small orchestra that 
turned cricket into music for 
many listeners. 

But Gibson was more than a 
knowledgeable and welcome 
voice. He was a diarist, an cs- 
suyisL a hcllcirist who would 
have been at home with Byron, 
Grace. Thomas Lord and Lady 
Caroline Lamb. While radio 
brought him fame it is his writ- 
ing that will be personally re- 


membered. especially his day- 
by-day reporting of county 
cricket in the Guardian, the Sun- 
day Times, the Sunday Tele- 
graph, and most of alL in the 
Times. 

His idiosyncratic style at- 
tracted a large following. Many 
of us had never heard of Did- 
cot, never mind the railway 
junction, until we read of Gib- 
son’s almost daily difficulties in 
traversing iL Through Gibson 
we learned of the pleasurable 
company and attractive bar- 
maids to be found on the 
ground at Bristol, Taunton and 
Cheltenham. There would be fe- 
licitous descriptions of parts of 
the day’s play, of tbe crowd, of 
the weather and the summer 


blooms. Often, to the fury of the 
sub-editors, he would totally 
ignore some sensation in the 
day’s scores. 

Almost always there was a 
touch of humour. One intro- 
duction began something like: 
“1 knew my day at the Oval 
would not be straightforward 
when I spotted the Cricket 
Correspondent sitting in a cor- 
ner of the press box (an in-house 
newspaper joke; the 71 mes had 
assigned two correspondents 
to report tbe same match). 

He awarded DJ “Diddle” 
Rutnagur of the Daily Tele- 
graph an eternal sobriquet by re- 
ferring after an hotel stay to the 
“oriental prankster” who had 
spirited away his pyjamas. Al- 


though Gibson was regarded as 
a man of the west he was in feet 
a Yorkshire man, born in 
Sheffield, the son of a Durham 
miner who became a Baptist 
minister. His liberal radical 
routes were put down at 
Taunton School, from where he 
reached Oxford by winning an 
exhibition. There he took a 
First in History without, it was 
said, attending a single lecture, 
and became president of the 
Union. 

After a short but stormy 
army career he lectured briefly 
at Exeter University, then stood 
as a Liberal candidate at Fal- 
mouth in the 1959 General 
Election, having been for some 
time adopted by BBC West 


Region where he produced and 
presented several programmes 
including a breakfast show that 
would have been unlikely to ap- 
peal to listener to Chris Evans. 

By 1962 be had joined the Test 
Match team and was featured by 
foe BBC on both cricket and rug- 
by, his connection with tbe lat- 
ter sport being interrupted by his 
standing down from foe Spring- 
bok visit of 1969770, a rejection 
of apartheid. His last Test Match 
broadcast came in 1975 when it 
became dear that his liking for 
refreshment brought a noticeable 
change in the style and content 
of his delivery later in the day. His 
greatest moment at foe micro- 
phone came during foe West In- 
dies Test Match of 1963 at Lords' 


when, with one over left, all four 
results were possible. 

Gibson wrote several books 
including an autobiography,^ 
Mingled Yam (1976), and a mi- 
nor classic in The Cricket Cap- 
tains' of England (1979) that was . 
updated and republished a 
decade later. He was shy with 
those he did not know well, 
though there were younger 
members of the press box who 
would have felt privileged to have 
been invited into his company. 

His later days were douaed by 
Alness and his last few years were 
spoil in a musing home. He was 
perhaps the most learned of all 
those who have learned a living 
from writing about county crick- 
et, his wotk iSustxatirtg again that 


the charm and strength of the 
genre can never be assessed, like 
that of a great musical perfor- 
mance, by simply measuring foe 
number of spectators. 

One of the greatest tributes to 
Gibson's talents was paid by his 
contemporary E.W. Swanton 
who wrote of him: “If Crusoe 
(R.G Robertson Glasgow's nick- 
name) can be said to have a suc- 
cessor it is Alan Gibson, whose 
reports gladden my summer.” 

The Cricket Writers’ Club, his 
peers, gave their assessment of 
the respect and affection in 
which he was held by electing 
him their first president in 1982. 

Derek Hodgson 
Norman Alan Stewart Gibson, 
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Gibson: turned cricket into music 


writer and broadcaster, bom 
Sheffield 28 May 7923; married 
1948 Olwen Thomas (two sons; 
marriage dissohed), 1968 Rose- 
mary King (one son, one daugh- 
ter marriage dissoh’ed); died 
Tauruon 10 April 1997. 




Professor J. S. Allen 


When Professor Joseph Stanley 
Allen ntis appointed to the 
Chair in Town and Countiy 
Planning at King's College. 
Newcastle University, in 1946. 
lie was the sole member of a new 
department with just a handful 
of students, most of whom had 
just been demobilised. 

Allen's great charm, wit and 
friendly personality served him 
well in the task that faced him. 
■As with several other universi- 
ty and local authority schools of 
architecture. King’s College 
(which was formerly part of 
Durham University) had pre- 
viously included town planning 
in its curriculum as a part-time 
study directed to the needs of 
the planning legislation of the 
1930s. However, looking ahead 
to the post-war developments 
from the legendary 1947 Town 
and Country’ Planning Act, the 
first proper planning act, King's 
College produced a syllabus 
fora five-vear full-time under- 


graduate course in town and 
country planning which includ- 
ed a range of subjects far ex- 
ceeding those of the pre-war 
planning courses. 

By early 1947 Allen had be- 
gun to make use of his skill in 
attracting staff who had some 
experience in Lhe widened 
scope of planning (I joined him 
from the School of Planning in 
London, to where he had trav- 
elled in search of staff in late 
1946; I was teaching mostly ex- 
servicemen on foe high-pressure 
three-month course designed to 
train enough planners to do the 
work of the 1947 Act). From 
1947 all staff had the qualities 
necessary to take on the new 
fields. The result was that after 
five years Allen had built up a 
large and flourishing depart- 
ment, responsible for the first 
undergraduate course in town 
and country planning, and left 
a legacy of a thriving organisa- 
tion with many research inter- 


ests as well as foe important task 
of providing new town and 
countiy planners. 

Developments in the de- 
partment included his institu- 
tion of foe journal Planning 
Outlook, which stfll exists today 
under the name of the Journal 
of Environmental Planning and 
Management, while with his 
great support a full-time land- 
scape design course started in 
195 1, the first such course after 
the dosing down of the land- 
scape course at Reading Uni- 
versity a few years earlier. 

In addition to his involvement 
in the new department, Allen - 
who was a trained architect - 
contributed much to the archi- 
tectural scene, for example 
designing the new Science 
Building at Durham Universi- 
ty in the 1950s, along until his 
assistant (Sir) William Whit- 
field, and to the planning scene, 
with consultant work at 
Seascale, Chichester, Accring- 


ton, and to the first university 
plan at Durham. He also served 
as consultant to the Snowdonia 
National Park from 1957 to 
1974, and was a member of tbe 
Forestry Commission North of 
England Advisory Committee, 
and of advisory committes for 
the care of churches in Ripon, 
Newcastle and York dioceses. 
On foe professional bodies, he 
was a member of the council of 
the RIBA and president of the 
Ibwn Hanning Institute from 
1957 to 1959, being also in- 
volved in various committees of 
his institutes. 

Joseph Stanley Allen was 
bom in 1898. He was educated 
at Liverpool Collegiate School 
and the School of Architecture 
at Liverpool University, where 
he gained an RIBA Athens 
burrary. After a period of post- 
graduate study in the United 
States, in 1929 he became a lec- 
turer at Liverpool University, 
then strongly under the influ- 


ence of Sir Charles Reilley and 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, fol- 
lowed by 12 years as head of the 
School of Architecture at Leeds 
from 1933 to 1945. It was here 
that his interest in planning de- 
veloped, and he founded a 
part-time planning course in 
1934. 

A special interest of Allen's 
outside his professional work 
was the farm in Ovingham in . 
Northumberland to which he 
moved in the late 1950s and 
where he was successful in 
building up a herd of Jersey 
cows and Welsh pomes, sup- 
ported by his first wife Mary, 
who died in 1974. His second 
marriage . to . Meryl Watts was 
equally a happy one, but she 
died in 1992. 

Joseph Stanley Allen’s re- 
markable memory remained 
with him until well into his 
nineties. He could compare ar- 
chitecture and planning in the 
1930s with the great changes af- 



Alton: town and countiy pfenning 


ter the Second Wo rid War, and 
with great perception. 

Brian Hacfcett 


Joseph Stanley Allen, planner, 
bom 15 March 1898; Head, Leeds 
School of Architecture 1933-45; 
Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment of Town and Country 
Planning, Newcastle University 
2946-63 (Emeritus); married 1931 
Mary Pugft (died 1974; me son, 
one daughter), 1977 Meryl Wans 
(died 1992); died 15 March 1997. 


Lesley Cunliffe 


At a party in New York in 
1979, writes John Calder [fur- 
ther to the obituary of Lesley 
Cunliffe, 2 April], I met a wor- 
ried businessman called Hume 
who, hearing that I was re- 
turning to London the next 
day, told me about his wDd 
daughter to whom he had giv- 
en a good education and com- 
fortable home, but who had 
become a drop-out needing 
help. He could not understand 
where he had gone wrong. 

Two days later I contacted 
Lesley Cunliffe (her maiden 
name was Hume), who had re- 
cently left her husband, Marcus 
Cunliffe, a Professor of Amer- 
ican Literature at Sussex Uni- 
versity. I found her charming 
but jobless, and recruited her to 
be my political secretary in the 
forthcoming election cam paign 
in which I was stand ing as an 
MEP for Central Scotland. 

She brought along her cur- 
rent boyfriend, Stan Gebler- 
Davies, a journalist on the 


Evening Standard and Punch. ^ 
who became my unpaid press-^" 
secretary, late night telephone 
answerer, drinking companion, 
and source of endless jokes for 
my speeches. 

She herself charmed my sup- 
porters of all classes and my 
Tory opponents as well (I stood 
as a Liberal), and made me 
seem more conventional than I 
in fact was. With her Scottish 
name and soft American accent, 
diluted by years in Britain 
among academics, she fitted in 
easily to the various strata of 
town and countiy society in Fife 
and Perthshire and was totally , 
accepted there. 

Her penchant for change, 
adventure and new experience 
in no way corrupted ihe gen- 
uinely nice, decent and con- 
ventional person she was at 
bottom, band and generous, 
humorous and optimistic, with 0, 
a social conscience. Her father * . 
had reason to be proud, not 
worried. 
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Birthdays 

Sir Patrick Brown, Permanent Sec- 
rctary, Department of Transport 
57; Mr Roy Cameron, chief consta- 
ble, Dumfries and Galloway, 50: 
Mus Ju lie Christie, actress, 57; Vke- 
Adnriral Sir Geoffrey Daluin, former 
deputy Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic. 66; Mr Bradford DOlman, 
actor. 67; Sr John Gielgud, actor. 93; 
Mr Geny GiDman, former trade 
union leadcr, 70; Mr Ivor Guest, bal- 
let writer. 77; Lord Hastings, farmer 
and fanner government minister, 85; 
Miss Valerie Hobson (Mrs John 
Profumo). former actress, 80; The 
Most Rev Dr David Hope. Arch- 
bishop of York, 57; Mr Paddy Hop- 
kirk, racing rally driver. 64; Mr 
Julian Lloyd Webber, cellist 46; 
Mbs Loretta Lynn, cotmny singer, 62; 
Mr Michael Maclagan. former Rich- 
mond Herald of Arms, 83; Colonel 


Sir Robert Macrae, farmer Lord 
Lieutenant of Orkney, 82; The Right 
Rev Michael Marshall, Archbishops' 
adviser an Evangelism, 61; Barones 
Masham of Ulan, 62; The Right Rev 
John Oliver, Bishop of Hereford, 62; 
Mr Patrick Ramsay, former Con- 
troller, BBC Scotland. 71; The Right 
Rev Leslie Rees, Assistant Bishop, 
Winchester, 78; Professor John 
Roberts, historian and fanner War- 
den. Merton College, (Marl, 69; TtK 
Ven Raymond Roberts, former 
Chaplain of the FJeet 66? Mr David 
Skipper, director, Westminster Cen- 
tre for Education, 66; Mr Rod 
Steiger, actor. 72; Miss Elizabeth 
Symons, trade union leader, 46; Sir 
Ptter Thompson, life President. 
NTC pie, 69; Mr George Walker, for- 
mer chairman and chief executive, 
Brent Whiter. 68; Baroness Wamock, 
former mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 73. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Arnold Joseph Tbynbee, his- 
torian, 1889. Deaths: George Fred- 
erick Handel, composer, violinist 
and organist, 1759. On (his day: 
Abraham Lincoln, 16th US President, 
was shot by tbe assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth. 1865. tbday is the Feast Day 
of Saints Antony, John and Eu- 
stace, St Ardalion, St Beoezet, St 
Bernard of Tiron or Abbeville. St 
Caradoc, St John of VBna, St Lam- 
bert of Lyons. Saints TIburtius, %■ 
laius and Maximus and The Martyrs 
of Lithuania. 

Lectures 

Gresham College, Barnard’s tnia 
Hall, London ECl: Professor John 
Pick. "Industry and the Arts. The 
Tyranny of Charity: culture and the 
‘real world* ”, 1pm. 


The following notes of jt 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 

Inheritance tax 

Jones & Anr (Administrators of Es- 
tate of Bails Deceased) v Inland Rct- 
enuc Conunrs; CUD (Lightman J) 
14 February 1997. 

The administrators of an estate 
were not entitled to claim re- 
lief under ch IV, pt 6 of the In- 
heritance Tax Act 1984. . The 
word “sold’* in s 191 of the Act 
meant conveyed or transferred 
on completion of sale, and al- 
though foe administrators had 
entered into a contract for the 
sale of the pro-peny it had nev^- 


CASE SUMMARIES 

— ♦ — _ 


14 April 1997 


er completed. The value of the 


: tax was, therefore, the 
probate value. 

David Party (EUktort & Co, Colch- 
ester) for the plaimffs; Michael Fur- 
ness (JR Solicitor) for the Crown. 

Paternity 

DvW(A-Gmtervenlng):FT);nra- 

soo J) 19 Kd> 1997 . 

An application by the mother 
of twins for a declaration of 
non-genetic paternity was dis- 
missed. The parties had re- 
ceived fertilisatioa treatment in 


Italy and had been “treated to- 
gether” for the purposes of s 
28 of the Human Fer tilisat ion 
and Embryology Act 1990. Al- 
though the treatment had been 
provided outside the UK by a 
doctor who was not, for foe 
purposes of s 28, a person to 
whom a licence applied, s 
28(3), which was prima forip re- 
strictive of foe freedom to 
provide services under an 59 
of the EEC Tteaty, did not in- 
fringe art 59. 

DavidihughtmQQBarhBmHewaon 

(IBtsoasi for the applicant; Timothy 



^°a QC, Paul Stony (Taxers) for the 
nspondem; Nicholas Panes (DSS So- 
Heitor) for the .4ttoniey-GeneraL 

VAT 

Juhflee Rfcreatioa Centre Lid v Cns- 
tomfl & Excise Commrs; QBD 
rUehtman j) £ March 1397. 

Building work carried out on a 
Protected building was zero-rat- 
cd for VAX since the building 
jras used as a sports centre 
"similarly" to a village hall for 
the benefit of foe local com- 
munity, which included people 
working in foe area as well as . 
residents. 

Andrew Hitchmough (McKenna A 
C o) for the tarpaper; Michael Kent QC 
(C & E) for the Crown. 
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business 


ABF’s £1.5bn cash mountain provides investors with food for thought 


Gariy Weston, avuncular 
chairman of the sprawling 
Associated British Fbods giant, 
is unlikely to create much 
excitement with half-year 
profits today which will prob- 
ably emerge at £ 187 m, up from 

Stni, the stock market has 
discounted the bread to 
sweetener group's current 
profits performance. It is much 
more interested in its takeover 
appetite. 

Last month the group sold its 
Irish supermarket interests to 
Tcsco, collecting £ 640 m in the 
process. The deal lifted its 
cash pile to £ 1 . 5 bn, provi din g 
an acquisition war chest of at 
least £3 bn. 

What is Mr Weston, who will 
soon be celebrating his 70 th 
birthday, going to do with the 
cash hoard? 

He is not. unlike some, going 
to be content to sit on the cash, 
merely accumulating interest. 
There is an outside possibility 
he will hand all or some of the 


money to shareholders through 
a special dividend or share 
buy-back Ksdeciskm to bring 
his results forward by two 
weeks could, some assume, 
point to a cash handout before 
Labour tightens the rides. 

Mr Weston has run ABF for 
30 years, developing what was 
a diverse food group worth 
around £ 90 m into a near-£ 5 bn 
business, taking in such names 
as Burton's biscuits, Sunblesl 
bread. Silver Spoon sugar and 
Twinning teas. 

It operates in difficult mar- 
kets, often where retailers call 
the tune. But its muscle power 
is huge: it has 28 per cent of the 
bread and flour market and an 
entitlement to a 50 per cent 
sugar market quota. 

Profits growth has been 
reasonable. Helped by the 
takeover of British Sugar, for 
£ 800 m, the pre-tax return has 
grown from £ 267 m in 1 992 and 
could reach £ 450 m this year. 

During his reign Mr Weston 
has not been deal-happy. He 


has not tossed shares around 
and ABF has remained firmly 
in Western control with the 
family owning 53 per cent of 
the capital and Westons 
remaining involved in running 
the empire. StiU, he has put 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


including selling the Fine Fare 
supermarket chain with im- 
peccable timing. 

Now, with retirement loom- 
ing, he has the ammunition to 
make a spectacular farewell. 
There is even talk of a strike at 
the Tile & Lyle sugar group, 
currently valued at just over 
£ 2 bm But he is likely to curb 
any such predatory instinct 
After all, a T&L bid would hit 
insurmountable monopoly 
problems. 

But sugar could be very 
much on Mr Weston’s mind. 
The Polish sugar monopoly, 
about to be privatised, is said 
to be intriguing him and he 
must also be aware of the 
opportunities offered by 
Unilever's decision to sell 


National Starch and Quest, a 
food flavourings group. A US 
acquisition is another 
possibility. 

On past form Mr Vifeston will 


Share spotlight 
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not overpay. And he will bide 
his time. 

Last week shares achieved a 
little progress, generally reflect- 
ing New York and ignoring the 
blood and thunder of the 
election campaign, although 
Labour iwiteniness over the 
former nationalised groups 
caused some excitement 

Robin Griffiths, chartist at 
HSBC James CapeL, feels the 
market's most quoted adage, 
sell in May and go away, could 
prove sound advice. He sees 
**no disaster on the horizon"; 
maybe a correction. But equi- 
ties will move up again later on. 

“The economy is strong, the 
institutions have funds to invest 
and the public is happy that 
house prices are rising again." 


In the past, elections have 
often bad a dramatic influence 
on shares. But with the result 
this time looking so predictable 
the one element - uncertainly 
- guaranteed to create volatil- 
ity has been missing. 

Should, of course. Labours 
seemingly unassailable posi- 
tion begin to crumble then 
the swings and roundabouts of 
electioneering will produce a 
much more lively market 
reaction. 

In what is a thin week for 
company profits ABF faces 
competition from only one 
other Footsie constituent, the 
recently created Anglo-Amer- 
ican LncasVarity aerospace 
and vehicle components group. 
Its shares have been in reverse 
for much of the time since the 
£ 3 . 2 bn autumnal merger. 
Calling Cram a 259 p peak to 
199 . 5 p on Friday. 

The weakness highlights a 
split over how shareholders 
should be rewarded. The group 
seemed at one lime to favour 


dropping dividend payments 
for a rolling programme of 
share buy-backs. Such u move 
was supported by US share- 
holders. most of whom came in 
with Varity. They regard buy- 
backs as more tax-efficient 
than dividends. But angry UK 
institutions let it be known 
they would oppose any move 
to scrap dividends because of 
tax credits. 

LV, it is thought, hopes to 
solve its US/UK dilemma by 
adopting a formula which 
accommodates the opposing 
camps. One solution could he 
to cut the dividend, say to 4 p 
a share, from the 7 p made hv 
tiie old Lucas operation, leav- 
ing around £ 70 m available for 
share-buying. 

American Victor Rice. LVs 
chief executive, has identified 
£ 100 m of disposals and indi- 
cated vearfv cost savings of 
£ 120 m". 

The figures, due tomorrow, 
will not oiler any surprises. In 
January LV said analysis' esti- 


mates of £ 280 m were a “real- 
istic assessment** of its short 
term trading outlook. 

On Thursday two of the 
market's laggards report. Rx>d 
group Albert Fisher should 
produce interim profits mod- 
erately higher at £ 19 . 5 m. The 
shares. 43 . 5 p, have under- 
performed as it displayed a 
vulnerability to outside shocks 
- the latest known upset is 
harsh winter weather devas- 
tating its cockle harvest. Ray 
Caley at stockbroker Hiehens 
Harrison recently tipped them 
to treble in 18 months. 

House of Fraser, the de- 
partment stores chain, has al- 
most been written ofT by the 
City. Since arriving in 1994 its 
shares have touched 227 p; they 
now bump along at 164 . 5 p. 

John Richards at NaiVfcst 
Securities expects year's profits 
a little higher at £ 1 4 . 6 m. But he 
points out a 1 per cent recov- 
ery in margins equates to £ 8 m 
of operating profits and HoF 
has rich property assets. 
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Business news desk: tel 0171-293 2636 fox 0171-293 2098 
BUSINESS & CITY EDITOR: JEREMY WARNER 


It’s bad to talk as gurus dash over BT’s £ 200m ad campaign 


Chris Godsmaark 

Business Correspondent 

The two leading figures be- 
hind British Telecom's £200m 
advertising and marketing effort 
have privately dashed over the 
way BT is being promoted, in 
a rtft that raises questions about 
its future strategy. 

The row is over the role of Ed 
Carter, an American marketing 
guru who in the past two years 
has spearheaded some of BT’s 
most aggressive promotional 
campaigns in the face of in- 


creasingly stiff competition 
from the cable companies. 

Mr Carter’s attempts to 
widen his influence over BT’s 
advertising strategy have 
brought him into conflict with 
its long-standing advertising 
agency, Abbott Mead Vickers 
(AMV), which dreamt up the 
widely admired campaign slo- 
gan: “It's good to talk.” The BT 
advertising account is hugely 
lucrative and the largest of any 
UK company. 

Last year the Carter influence 
resulted in a f undam ental shift 


in the commercials. From at- 
tempting to grow the overall 
phone market they moved to us- 
ing the actor Bob Hoskyns to 
promote individual products. In- 
dustry sources dose to the dis- 
pute said it had culminated in 
a stand-up row over AMVs lat- 
est offering, which attempts to 
revive the “good to talk” catch- 
phrase, using the actor Hugh 
Laurie. 

Mr Carter, one of the brains 
behind the hard-sell advertising 
strategy used try BT’s US part- 
ner, MCI, is said to believe the 


AMV approadi is too esoteric. 
He is also credited with bring- 
ing MCTs -friends and family” 
promotion to BT, which has 
proved popular with customers 
' Michael Baulk, chief execu- 
tive of AMY attempted to play 
down speculation of a rift, say- 
ing: “Ed believes very much m 
the power of using advertising 
to sell directly to customers 
products and services and in 
that he’s right. We believe that 
what you need to do in addition 
is to use advertising to build 
BT’s brand values and to build 


a broader relationship with the 
British public.” He added: “It 
honestly isn’t a question of one 
versus the other. The best pro- 
gramme for BT is both.” 

The internal debate has taken 
on increased importance fol- 
lowing figures showing the cable 
companies have been poaching 
customers from BT at a much 
faster rate. In the three months 
to December BT lost 77,000 res- 
idential customers a month to 
cable, up from 60,000 for much 
of the rest of 1996. Cable op- 
erators believe privately they are 


on the verge of achieving “crit- 
ical mass". 

Worse still for BT could be 
the threat from the £5bn cable 
mer^r involving Cable & Wire- 
less's Mercury subsidiary, BeU 
Cablemedia, Video tron and 
Nynex CableComms, to be 
completed later this month. 

Mr Carter’s influence began 
in 1995 with “Project Mark”, a 
programme to refine BT’s cus- 
tomer database using the soft- 
ware consultants SAS Institute: 
It enabled the company for the 
first time to identify specific 


groups of consumers by calling 
patterns, age or other criteria. 

The next phase started last 
year with the creation of the 
“win-back” teams, groups of 
telephone marketing staff who 
targeted former customers who 
had switched to cable. 

The move led to allegations, 
denied by BX that it was mount- 
ing a “dirty tricks” campaign 
against its rivals. So successful 
was the Carter strategy that BT 
recently announced plans to 
employ 2,000 more telemar- 
keting staff Armed with the the 


Project Mark information they 
aim to call most domestic cus- 
tomers at tea* four times 
Mr Carter, who could ncube 

contacted, is variously described 

by those who know him as • 
“brilliant” and “extremely op®- # t 

ionated”. One source said: “The ' 

fact that Ed is not directly em- 
ployed bv BT, despite being so 
influential, means he can be ab- 
solutely, often brutally, honest. 
He’s not a man you'd forget if 
— )U met him- Apart from the 
•t thathe's 6 feet 5 inches, he 

„tr*.rTv fearless. 


you 

fad 


iaciumi at ■ w 

is totally and utterly tearless. 


Co-op profit dive 
steps up pressure 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society will come under re- 
newed pressure today as it re- 
ports that pre-tax profits have 
more than halved. Andrew Re- 
gan's Lanica Trust which is 
stalking the Co-op, is likely to 
use the decline in performance 
to highl ig ht the movement’s 
inefficiencies and press the 
CWS Board to consider its ap- 
roach to buy parts of its non- 
ood businesses. 


£ 



Andrew Regan: Poor figures 
strengthen Lanica's hand 


Though Mr Regan has re- 
ceived advice from political 
quarters not to go ahead with 
his bid before the general elec- 
tion, others in his camp have 
counselled that the prospects of 
a Labour government would not 
necessarily undermine his at- 
tempts The poor trading figures 
may therefore act as the spur for 
Mr Regan to seek a special 
meeting of CWS members to 
discuss his proposal He would 
need 10 of the 150 regional 
societies that control the CWS 
to support his campaign to req- 
uisition a special meeting. 

John Owen, who stepped 
down from the Society's exec- 
utive committee a week ago, 
said yesterday that though Mr 
Regan might have the backing 
of some smaller societies it 
would be unlikely that his sup- 
port base was wide enough to 
pull off a deal. “I think he has 
very little chance of getting any 
significant support. There may 
be some people out there with 
a chip on their shoulder but I 
think he is on to a losing situa- 
tion. We consider this an in- 
trusion and an unwelcome 
distraction £tom what we are hy- 
ing to do." 


He added that the 30-plus 
members of the CWS board 
represented around 90 percent 
of the membership “and they 
are unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to the Lanica proposal”. 

CWS trading results for last 
year are expected to show a de- 
cline in pre-tax profits from 
£31.4m to just £14m due to 
falling trading profits and the 
effect of exceptional items. 
Tradin g profits fell from £58.7m 
to £4&8m. 

CWS is also thought to have 
reported a loss of £5.6m on 
p ulling out of some activities 
and a further £36m loss on a 
property venture with P&O 
called Slough Observatory. 

There are also costs associ- 
ated with redundancy pay- 
ments. The accounts should 
also detail the retirement pack- 
age of David Skinner, the for- 
mer chief executive, who was 
paid £388,000 last year. 

As the Co-operative Bank 
which is owned by the CWS, re- 
cently announced profits of 
£45m, the figures will call into 
question the operating perfor- 
mance of the remaining busi- 
nesses. Some, such as the 
funeral parlours, are thought to 


be trading profitably. This 
would mean that other parts of 
the business, most notably the 
food retailing operation, must 
be trading at a loss. 

Graham Melmoth, who took 
over as chief executive of the 
CWS last autumn, is expected 
to use the publication of the 
group's figures today to outline 
his strategy for improving the 
Society’s performance. 

This is expected to include 
plans to reduce central costs as 
well as improving staff incen- 
tives. 

Though the Co-op is keen to 
trim its cost base, it is reluctant 
to do so at the expense of the 
CWS’s federal role within the 
movement 

This includes acting as the 
administrative centre for the 
other regional societies as well 
as supporting the Co-operative 
union, the movement's secre- 
tariat m Manchester. 

Lanica Trust has estimated 
the Co-op's cost to be £16m. 
Andrew Regan would cut £ 10m 
from these costs if his bid were 
successful, as well as offering 
incentive programmes for 
workers while pruning middle 
management jobs. 


£1.6bn carpetbagger bonanza fears 


Michael Harrison 

A building society chief warned 
yesterday that up to £1.6bn of 
speculative money could start 
flowing into the coffers of the 
remaining mutually owned so- 
cieties as “carpetbaggers” re-in - 
vest their windfalls from earlier 
flotations. 

Mike Jackson, chief executive 
of Birmingham Midshires, said 
that 7,000 speculative accounts 
had been opened with it in the 
lost month alone since bonus 
allocations were announced for 


savers with Woolwich and Hal- 
ifax. He estimates that at least 
10 percent of the 16 million in- 
vestors with money tied up in 
converting societies will open 
speculative accounts with other 
societies in the hope that they 
will be the next to convert. 

In addition to Halifax and 
Woolwich, Alliance & Leices- 
ter and Northern Rock have 
also announced bonus alloca- 
tions, leaving savers free to 
move their money into differ- 
ent societies. 

An estimated £125bn has 


been tied up in sode ties that are 
floating as investors wait to 
qualify for their windfall bonus. 
Mr Jackson said that some of 
this money or the windfall 
bonuses themselves would be 
re-invested. If 10 per cent of 
investors took the opportunity 
to re-invest in the remaining 
mutuals then it would mean an 
inflow of £1.6bn based on an 
average minimum opening bal- 
ance of £1,000. 

Birmingham Midshires is 
considering raising its mini- 
mum open mg balance to deter 


carpetbaggers. It estimates that 

90,000 of the 270,000 new 
accounts opened with the soci- 
ety last year were speculative, 
resulting in a £50m inflow. 

The society is concerned that 
a new wave of speculative ac- 
tivity will hamper its ability to 
attract new customers and barm 
its existing customer base be- 
cause of the impact on the the 
branch network, staffing levels 
and administration. 

Mr Jackson said the industry 
should brace itself fora renewed 
wave of speculator activity. 



Holding out for a stock market listing: 
Dawna Walter, the managing director 
and founder of the Holding Company, a 
niche retailer of domestic storage 
products such as CD racks and “bra 
dividers" which is coming to the market 
through a listing on Ofex, writes Nigel 
Cope. The company currently has one 


store on London’s King’s Road, which 
opened two years 

However, it hopes to use the £850,000 
being raised on Ofex to open stores in 
Glasgow and Leeds and to develop its 
mail order operation. 

Trading in the shares will start in May. 

Photogragh: Nicola Kurtz 


Anxious unions urge 
Rolls to speed sell-off 


Chris Godsmark 


Unions representing almost 
900 staff employed at Rolls- 
Royce’s power generation divi- 
sion in Derby are to meet the 
group’s senior management 
today to urge them to speed up 
the sale of (he business in the 
face of imminent job cuts. 

The representatives hope to 
hear from John Rose. Rolls- 
Royce chief executive, whether 
a buyer for the business, In- 
ternationa] Combustion, has 
been found following last 
week's sale of the company’s 
Parsons steam turbine division 
on Tyneskle to Siemens of Ger- 
many for GOm. 

Today's meeting comes as 
Rolls-Royce prepares to make 
180 of the 890 workers at the 
plant redundant next month. 


The Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering 
Unions fears the company has 

sale, puttin^fomdrette^more 
jobs at risk. The last word from 
the employers suggested that 
the sell-off may not take place 
for “weeks or months”. 

Roger Smith, of the joint 
union committee at the com- 
pany, said: “1 don't think any- 
body at this late stage can 
prevent the latest round of job 
cuts, but we are worried that if 
things drag on much longer the 
whole business won't be viable. 
This must be sorted out soon.” 

Rolls-Royce threatened Der- 
by with sale or closure at the 
same time as Parsons last July, 
taking a £250m charge to cover 
write-offs and redundancy costs 
for the two businesses. 


Granada faces £160m computer hit 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


Granada's interim figures in 
June will be hit by a £160m 
write-off against the value of its 
computer services aim, which 
analysts believe wflJ be the next 
non-core business to be sold by 
the TV and leisure group. 

The group, headed by Gerry 
Robinson, has decided to take 
the exceptional charge this time 
because the unexpected success 
of the recent Welcome Break, 
Exclusive hotel and Alpha Air- 
ports stake sales means the hit 
will be more than offset by 
one-off profits. Analysts be- 
lieve the sale could raise £90m. 

There is increasing specula- 
tion, meanwhile, that long-time 
supporter Mercury Asset Man- 
agement is steadily selling 


shares in Granada having held 
a 13 per cent stake at one 
point. 

The sale of MAM’S stake in 
Forte was key to Granada’s 
success in last year’s £3.9tm hos- 
tile bid. 

MAM is known to have been 
unhappy at haying such an ex- 
posed position in the leisure sec- 
tor’s largest stock and the. 
drip-feed of its shares on to the 
market in recent weeks is 
thought to have been a big 
contributor to their rapid retreat 
from a recent high or 978-5p. 

A company spokesman raid 
the fall, which included a 24 Jp 
tumble last Friday to 881.5p, re- 
flected a correction alter they 
had jumped recently in re- 
sponse to the sale of the Wel- 
come Break chain of motorway 
service stations. 


But dealers believe MAM is 
unwinding its position, with 
some speculating it is irritated 
at the way Granada’s public 
denial of a bid for neighbour 
Yorkshire Tyne-Tbes left it with 
burnt fingers in that stock. 

The Welcome Break sale 
alone netted a £142m surplus 
over book value and the Ex- 
clusive hotels to have been sold 
so far raised £40m more than 
net assets. 

The success of the recent 
deals, which have raised more 
than £i-3bn to set against the 
£3.9bn cost of the Forte ac- 
quisition, has taken some pres*> 
sure off the group in its bid to 
find a buyer for its 68 per cent 
stake in the Savoy group ofho- 
tels. However, a deal is ex- 
pected within the next few 
months foliowing a move to 


clean up the Savoy's balance 
sheet with a hotel revaluation 
at the time of the group’s re- 
cent results. 

Granada said at the time of 
its bid for Forte that it would 
raise £I3bn from disposals by 
September 1997. 

It is now certain to raise con- 
siderably more, having reached 
its target early without yet sell- 
ing the Savoy stake, in the 
books al£261m, or some of the 
smaller hotels in Forte's 17- 
strong Exclusive chain. 

The planned sale erf the com- 
puter .division, which made 
p r ofi t s last year of £9m from its 
maintenance and disaster 
recovexy services, is the latest 

move towards focusing the com- 
pany on two main divisions — 
hotels and catering on the one 
hand and media on the Other. 





Geiry R obinson: Hotel sale 
profits come to the rescue 


Wall St 
and job 
figures *’ 
to fuel 
jitters 

Michael Harrison 

Financial markets are expected 
to open in a jittery mood this 
morning as dealers react to 
last Friday’s 14S-point plunge on 
Will Street and brace them- 
selves for the release of key eco- 
nomic data on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The sharp fall in the Dow 
Jones, driven by inflation wor- 
ries, took the index below 6.400 
for the first time this year and ^ 
resulted in US share prices re- m 
treating for the fifth week in a 
row. 

The key day for UK eco- 
nomic data is Wednesday when 
the publication of unem- 
ployment and average earn- 
ings figures will give an 
indication of the strength of in- 
flationary pressures in the do- 
mestic economy. 

The market is looking for a 
further fall in unemployment in 
March of between 40,000 and 

50.000 following February’s 

68.000 decline. Average earn- 
ings rose to 5 per cent in Janu- 
ary fuelled by bonus payments 
in the City, and are expected to 
remain around the same level. 

However, if the fall in un- 
employment is considerably 
more pronounced, dealers may 
conclude that it makes an in- 
crease in interest rates more 
likely after the election. 

Separately, Incomes Data 
Services said that pay rises were A , 
keeping ahead of inflation with 7 
more than half this year's set- 
tlements running at 3-3.5 per 
cent. Only one in 10 was below 
the headline inflation figure of 
2.7jper cent. 

Elsewhere, producer price 
figures due out today are ex- 
pected to show tittle in the way 
of inflationary pressures while 
Thursday’s Retail Price Index is 
forecast to show a slight dip in 
the underlying rate of inflation 
from 2.9 per cent in February 
to 2.8 per cent in March. 

Input prices are forecast to 
have fallen year on year by 
around 6.5 per cent thanks to 
the strength of sterling while 
output prices are not expected 
to have increased year on year ^ 
by more than 15 per cent. 

John Shepperd, chief econo- 
mist at Yamaichi, said: ‘The im- 
plication should be that, whilst 
rates are going up. the extent of 
the rise will turn out to be 
modest -possibly no more than 
0.5 per cent on base rates.” 

Simon Briscoe of Nikko Eu- 
rope, meanwhile said (here was 
a case for an incoming Labour 
chancellor to leave interest 
rates unchanged. He said that 
a rate rise would do nothing to 
combat the biggest problem 
for the economy - the strength 
of sterling. 

Moreover, Gordon Brown 
might resist being “railroaded" 
into moving on rates given that 
Labour had made so much play 
about needing to look over the 
books and overhauling the 
policy framework for interest 
rate decisions. 
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Windfall tax a necessary evil to pay for jobs 


GAVYN DAVIES 


The Tories have run 
into the problem that 
they introduced a 
retrospective levy on 
the profits of the high 
street banks under 
Mrs Thatcher. What 
was sauce for file Tory 
goose in 1981 is 
now sauce tor 
the Labour gander' 


Tn 1992, when Gordon Brown firei sog- 
Xggsted the idea of a windfall tax on the prof- 
its of the privatised utilities, 10 pay for special 
measures to eradicate long-term unem- 
pfcyment foryoung people, the Labour Party 
seemed so far removed from the levers of 
power that scarcely anyone paid much 
attention. Five years later, while there are 



; people complain 

propriation of private p ro p e r t y should not 
be tolerated in a free society — the shadow 
chancellor's political antennae so far seem 
to have served him welL 

For, while almost everything else in the 
party's programme has undergone pro- 
found change, the windfall levy remains, the 
one distinctive landmark in an otherwise 
cautious Labour manifesto. If there is one 
thing in the programme that wfil get tradi- 
tional Labour voters into the polling booths 
on 1 May, this is it. It is surprising that 
Labour has oot yet found ways of making its 
proposals on youth unemployment a central 
and positive feature of its campaign, though 
there is still time. 

Fterhaps there is a concern that even at this 
late stage, the Conservatives might succeed 
in frightening the electorate about the 
impact of the windfall levy itself. But that 
looks difficult. It is interesting that the exis- 
tence of the levy has not scupperedXabour's 
determination to be seen as the hew party 
of British business. In both business and the 
City, there seems to be a reluctant accep- 


tance 

after privatisation were hard to justify, and 
came partly at the public expense. These 
high returns demonstrated either that the 
assets had been underpriced nl the time of 
privatisation, or that regulation had been too 
lax since then, or both. Furthermore, it is 
recognised that many managers in these 
companies became very rich, not through 
entrepreneurial Bair, but through tilting in 
the right place at the right time. 

This, no doubt, is why the levy is the clos- 
est thing to a popular tax that has ever been 
invented. The Government has never been 
able to persuade the public that this tax is 
the work of “unprincipled scoundrels”, Ken 
Clarke’s endearingly old-fashioned descrip- 
tion of the Labour leadership. In fad, every 
time the Government has sought to exploit 
the levy as a political issue, it has simply 
raised the visibility of what the electorate 
believes is a darned good idea. 

Furthermore, the Conservatives have run 
into the problem that they themselves intro- 
duced a retrospective windfall levy on the 
profits of the high street h anks under Mrs 
Thatcher. What was sauce for the Tory goose 
in 1981 is now sauce for the Labour gander. 
In feet, there was enough support for the levy 
on the Ibiy tide for Mr Clarke to have con- 
sidered introducing a similar measure of his 
own in the Budget of 1995. 

Some officials in the Heasuiy reckon that 
he was seriously tempted before finally 
rejecting the notion, on foe grounds that it 
was just too far distant from the Govern- 


ment’s overall economic philosophy to be 
politically feasible. Despite its electoral 
advantages for Labour, the Institute for Fis- 
cal Studies argues that the levy offends 
against some of the principles of good tax- 
ation. The main problem is that the levy will 
not necessarily hit the same shareholders 
who received the excess profits in foe first 
place. In the first few days of trading in the 
shares of the privatised companies, about a 
quarter of foe shares typically changed 
hands: and of foe original 12 RECs, only 
Southern Electric has not experienced a total 
change of ownership since flotation. So there 
is no doubt that some of foe mam original 
gainers from privatisation wiD escape from 
foe tax scot-free, though Labour points out 
that most large institutional shareholders 
have stuck around, and will now pay foe lax. 

M r Brown has still not clarified foe size, 
or foe exact basis, of the levy. Ac- 
cording to a study released last week by 
Goldman Sachs, a levy of around £5bn hi 
been discounted by foe stock market, which 
is. around £2bn more than Labour has 
promised to {pend on its job creation pro- 
grammes. The £5bn payment might be 
spread over two or more financial years, but 
foe tax would be unequivocally defined to 
be a one-off. Any other course would run 
foe risk of increasing the cost of capital for 
the utilities, which in turn could feed into 
higher prices at foe next regulatory review. 
Obviously, if foe burden of the tax were felt 
by foe consumers of electricity and water. 


rather than by the shareholders, it would 
soon lose its political acceptability. 

There are many options for foe basis for 
foe tax. The only important restriction is that 
foe base should not be subject to the charge 
that it discriminates between individual 
companies, or sectors, on arbitrary grounds. 
Such discrimination would leave the tax 
liable to challenge in the courts, either in foe 
UK or Europe. But assuming the tax is based 
on a uniform percentage of some clearly 
defined aggregate -like profits, sales, assets, 
or excess returns to shareholders - and as 
long as it applies to all foe regulated priva- 
tised utilities, there seems little prospect of 
it running into serious legal trouble. 

Hie most likely base is foe excess return 
enjoyed by shareholders, over and above the 
average for foe entire stock market, in 
some specified past period. One advantage 
of this approach is that >1 would come fairly 
close to matching the rationale for the tax. 
Another advantage would be that a Labour 
chancellor could m effect choose exactly the 
companies he wanted to bit. by selecting an 
appropriate period over which to calculate 
the excess shareholder return. 

For example, if Mr Brown wishes to 
include gas and telecom in foe net of foe tax, 
he would select a period such as foe first four 
years after privatisation, when all companies 
earned high excess returns. 

If, on foe other hand, he wishes to exclude 
gas and telecom, he would select a much 
longer period -such as from foe date of pri- 
vatisation to the end of 1995. Since gas and 


telecom earned sub-par returns over the sec- 
ond half of that period, they would incur no 
tax. though they would in theory be included 
in foe lax net. ‘ 

The point is that varying the basis for the 
tax gives a convenient and legal way of dis- 
criminating between companies. If a Labour 
government wished to raise more than £5bn 
from the lax. that would suggest a need to 
include gas and telecom, and would dictate 
foe former basis for the levy: while if it only 
wishes to raise £3bn, the second basis would 
be appropriate. 

Few economists would argue that a tax of 
this type is desirable in and of itself. Indued, 
what tax would be? But if we accept that 
something needs to be done ahoul the evil 
of hard-core youth unemployment the 
money has to he raised somewhere. If any- 
one has any better ideas, they had better 
speak up before the employment measures 
are launched in JuK . 


A £5bn windfall levy - who pays? 
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Grocers pose ‘serious’ bank threat 


The traditional high street 
banks face a serious threat 
from the supermarkets' moves 
into financial services as con- 
sumers perceive “normal” 
banks as “arrogant” and “un- 
V helpful" with poor levels of 
service. In contrast, foe super- 
markets are viewed as helpful, 


friendly and with opening hours 
that suit their customers. 

The findings are the result of 
an on-going “Mind and Mood” 
research project run by FCB, 
the London advertising agency. 
It has interviewed 3,000 people 
as part of an attitudes survey 
which holds over 100 discussion 
groups a year and is described 
as foe largest continuing qual- 
itative project of its kind being 


undertaken in the UK. The re- 
search shows that banks are 
seen as austere places “which 
think they are doing you a 
favour by offering you faritities” 
and which offer products they 
are keen to sell rather than 
those its customers really need. 

By contrast, comments made 
about foe new supermarket 
banks operated by Tesco and 
Sainsbury were far more posi- 


tive. The expectations of these 
new banks is that they will be 
service-oriented with longer 
opening hours, friendlier staff 
and simple systems. 

But though foe brand names 
of foe supermarkets are trust- 
ed more than those of foe 
banks, the researdi highlighted 
potential problems if foe su- 
permarkets make mistakes with 
their banking operations. 



Business backs stakeholder plan 


Roger Trapp 


Tony Blair: Business boost 


Britain's business leaders have 
provided a significant boost to 
the “stakeholder” concept 
associated with Tony Blair's 
New Labour party* by support- 
ing foe view that a truly suc- 
cessful company will better 
serve the needs of customers, 
employees, suppliers and the 
wider community. 


The Mori study for the 
Centre for Tbmorrbvv's Com- 
pany published today found 72 
captains of industry backing 
this approach. 

But 44 per cent went further, 
agreeing with the statement 
that “business cannot succeed 
without recognising (hat it Ls ac- 
countable 10 other stakeholders 
as well as shareholders”. 

The centre was set up in the 


wake ol the Royal Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts. 
Manufactures and Commerce s 
inquiry into the company of foe 
future, to promote (he idea of 
the “inclusive approach” to 
business. 

It seized on (he survey find- 
ings us evidence of a funda- 
mental change in altitudes since 
the Tomorrow's Company in- 
quiiy began in 1*192. 
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Business for Sale 




toheimer's 


BUILDING 
COMPANY 

FOR SALE 
with *C certificate 
Contracts with Springboard 
Housing Association. 
London Borough of 
Wdtfaam Forest. London 
Borough of Balking and 
Dagenham, Barnet Council. 

v £ 200,000 

• * | |CaU: 018X 530 8413 
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THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 

i ■■ ; j 

I If you have J complain! i 
! about am ifrni in ihis ] 
I newspaper which 
i concerns insecurity, 
intrusion, hjrassmenl 
<rr discrimination, write 
to the editor about it. 

If you're still dissatisfied 
you can write to the 
Press Complaints 
Commission, 
an independent ( 
/ organisation established | 
to uphold an editorial : 
Code of Practice 
for the Press. 

I THIS NEWSPAPER 
li ABIDES BY 
. THE ref’s DECISIONS 
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SALISBURY SQUARE 
LrtNDON EC4Y SAE 

Telephone 0171 353 1248 
I ; Facsimile 0171 353 8355 
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Tmtswrit-rontipeofiaty 
professional naudna your 
own practic e mad Decen t 
from our 18 yens experience 
in aU areas ol n »wj 

lucrative property marks. 

Our unique Training and 
Licence, programme fa 2&750 
and covers 

•Rmfcteratei property utou 


• Property dating 

IMBdusinMIe. 
Gdl far Wfefij. pack. 

01327340408 


Opportunities 


NEW mTCfWET WStNZSS fllg 
prottU. -W 01235 445882 Iff W 
Bpmmydnp 


To advertise in 
this section please 

{ telephone 
0171 '293 2742 


Opportunities 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
BE PART OF A £70 
BILLION MARKET WITH 
NO COMPETITION? 


Mediation and debt 
negotiating is ona of tha world's 
testes! growing yet toast known 
business areas. . 

phenomenal income 

and no competition. 


fai3 w u efcs 
Recently a Vhtcor Associate 
earned £25, COO toronty three 

Weeks work helping a oBant 

amicably settle his problem 
debts. 


As an Assoctate you are able to 
earn substantial lees 
negotiating quick amicable 
setUe moots between debtors 

end creditors over problem 

debts, reducing payments by 

working on a resuteonty basis 

taking on average 39% ot an 

caentdtecountenegkte ie d. 


Wftfi nothing to lose, your cienl 

simply can't refuse - our 

services. 


TN9 market is huge - you can 
hit k yoursef or take advantage 
of our teed generation program. 


Training 
Now lor the test tens h the UK. 

Vhlcor is training qualffled 

entrepreneurs to become 

assodaesei thefc- areas. Aone 

Ibne £9,800 + VAT fee covers 

the coat of training and 8 

months support. It also 
Ittciudsa manuals, lorms. 

contracts, worksheets, software 

- our fun copyright system. 

A tree colour booklet wffl be 
sent 10 intBrasted paries. 

0171 225 3755 
Fax: 11171 581 2068 


^^Vaicor Arbitration Services 

60 ABibii Court. Prince Consort Hoad. London 3W72BH 


£364 extra 


[Average weekly profits last 2 years 
*the most enjoyable profit 
Tye ever made’ 

" • Just 1 hour .each Saturday 
No stpgkf no aelGng . 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 
-• Total capital investment £3,995 

01452 532415 24 brs, 7 days 


Prime Analysis : T.iii'iuh' J .1 mil fit 


Equipment & Supplies 


Equipment & Supplies 


UK’S FIRST TOSHIBA AUTHORISED DEALER 

Htmici Male TISIIM 
Mtetaoks More Affordable 



£844J26+VAT 


SATELUTE I IOCS COLOUR NOTEBOOK 

• tntri ftntiura tOOtthz • 6NB EDO im Expandable to 40HB - 810MB Hard 
(fide • 1 13" USTN cotour rfispiay - 2 PCMCIA dots (2x Type R or lx lype 
IH) ■ ParaSri, serial, (ceybaard/maae. SVGA port * Size 299x226x53 • Wugtn 
3JJcg - Win 95 or 3.1 1 • I Year kshSta/Guttronks Warranty 




SnfB&fBAv 

430CDS/CDT COLOW? 

■ Intel Pemion) HOHhz 
• 16MB EDO Ran expandable to 48MB 
- 13GB Hard disk 

1 13" DSTN/TFT colour display 
Swapabk IQx CD-tan S Floppy 
Driw soppfed 

1 PCMCIA dots wtb W Port 
1 Weight 3.4kg -Win 95/3.11 
3 tear Tasbiba/6okroma 
Warraniy 


rh 





C1I&LS8+VAT 


660CDTHT COLOUR 

* Intel Ftedsn ISDMb 
■ 16MB EDO Ru aparahble to 80HB 
- 1.44GB Had <fak 
* 1 13" h-ro TFT colour dbphy 

- Strapable I Ox CD-tan & Floppy 
Olive sn^fied 
2 PCMCIA dots 
WagfaLSIcg-Wis 95/111 
* 3 tar loshha/G^rana 
£Ssscsa*-VAT W«umuy 


£1014.47 +VAT 

SATELLITE 2I0CS/CT COLOUR NOTEBOOK 

- Intel Pennum l20HEa - 16MB EDO Ram expandable to 46HB - 135GB 
Haiti disk • 113” Advanced STN/TFT colour display - 2 PCMCIA slots with ZV 
Art • Floppy disk drive supplied * Infra-red Transmission • Lithium-ion 
Battery - Wtifcjn 33kg • Win 95 or 3.1 1 • I Year Twhiba/Gubromo Warranty 

HCIZA 

510CS/CDT COLOUR 

Intel Pemium )33Hhz 
■ I6HB EDO Ran exp. to 144KB 
- 1 35/1 1 68GB R dbk 

- Ill" DSTH/TfT colour 

- Ith CD-tan & F. Drive 

- 2 324m PCMCIA dots 
Imemal AC adaptor 
WtjgfHl7kg-Win9y3.il 
| - 3 tea Toslnba/Gnftrotiia 

Warramy 



Tbcra 

730XCDT TFT COLOUR 

- Intel Pentium !50Hhz MMX 
• 16KB EDO Ram exp. to 144Kb 
- 116GB Hard disk 
• 12.1" Hwh TIT (6Sm colours) 
Swapabte IQx CD-tan & Floppy 

Drive suppSed 

2 32-Jut P01QA sto (ZY Port) 
Intend AC adaptor 

f iita'WB9y3.n 
Hear usiuba/Guitrania 
Warranty 


£S2SA6S+VAr 


P( M(,L\ v..S-t l av Data .Modem oal\ >- 1 16 (.tl JS.~2 + \'at) when purchased with any Notebook! 


Financial Securitv 


i^30m turnover 
Technical Sales 
Technical Supjjort 
Full Warrtmty 


SALK 

hoiunes 

0171 m3m 
0171 323 4412 
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The Notebook Specialist 


will beat any genuine advertised price from am Toshiba authorised dealer. 
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TUESDAY 

Val Kilmer 

The face of 
the new 
Saint 


ifiu? 


THURSDAY 

Duane 

Hanson 

The master 
of the 

plastic body 



FRIDAY 

The 

Charlatans 

The launch 
of their 
latest 
album 


back page: the week starts here 


WHERE EO GO, WHAT TO SEE, WHAT TO DO 


gVE*T« 

Twinkle, twinkle 

Stars: If the glimpse of galaxies 
beyond our own provided by 
the comet Hale-Bopp has 
you, then the annual 
Fortean Times unconvention at 
tiie Institute of Education, 
Bedford Way, London WC1 , is 
for you. A “weekend of the 
weird, the wondrous and the 
wacky" includes Chuck Berry 
being beamed out from the 
Voyager spacecraft 19th, 20th, 
10.30am, £15 one day/E25 
both (01789 490215). 

To catch a view of the comet 
which must be seen this week 
at the latest Hampstead Heath 
is an ideal spot - look towards 
the north-west 

More stars: Today’s premiere of 
The Saint is a celeb fest with 
Kate Winslet the Chemical 
Brothers, Duran Duran and Ian 
Wright among those attending. 
Call 0171-420 0000 for tickets at 
E30-E60, 6.30pm for 7.30pm, as 
, the Sixties TV series gets the 
1 Hollywood treatment 

Yet more stars: The crew of 
Baywatch - David Hasselhoff, 
Donna D’Erioo, Traci Bingham 
and David Chokachi are in town 
to promote the new series, 
which begins on [TV on 
Saturday (5.45pm). On Tuesday 
morning, the Royal Albert 
Docks becomes a mini- 
Caitfomia as they shoot a scene 
that will be shown on National 
Lottery Live on Wednesday 
evening at 8pm (BBC1), on 
Thursday afternoon, they wilt be 
at Planet Hollywood between 
noon and 2pm for a competition 
to find a beach babe/boy and 
on Saturday, they'll be on Radio 
4's Loose Ends at 10am. 

TmtKtS 

In season 

Theatre: A translation by the 
late Angela Carter of a play by 
Frank Wedekind, Spring 
Awakening, is premiered at the 
Harrogate Theatre, Oxford 
Street Tues-Thure, £5.70- 
£10.80, Firi-Sat £6. 70-El 2.40, 

Sat mat (on second Sat of run) 
£4.70 (01423 502116). 

Visual arts: For a chance to see 
beyond the limited picture 
painted by crime statistics, art 
students serving life-sentences 
at Wormwood Scrubs bring an 
exhibition of their work to the 
Riverside Studios, Hammersmith 
on Thursday. The exhibition is 
opened by the ex-BIockhead Ian 
Dury. Free. IQam-IOpm, Fri 
1Gam-4pm, W/E noon-1 Opm. 
Ends 27th. (0181 741 2251). 

Dance (modem): Joaquin 
Cortes prepares to set fire to 
audiences across the country 
again with his Gipsy Passion 
tour, combining a traditional 
flamenco style with 
contemporary choreography, at 
the Royal Albert Hall this week 
(0171 420 1000/ 0171 344 4444). 

TV: The latest testament to our 
seemingly insatiable desire for 
all things hospital-related, and 
the chance to give Channel 5 a 
try on Sunday at 7pm, is a 
documentary, Intensive Care, 
following the fortunes of all the 
people connected with a single 
hospital bed, which naturally 
can't avoid bringing into view 
the question of NHS funding. 

Photography : The Edge of 
Madness features prints and 
murals by Tom Stoddart and 
Alaister Thain in the Main Foyer 
of the Royal Festival Hall, 
chronicling the four-year siege 
of Sarajevo, marked by General 
Mladic’s comment “Shell them 


until they cant sleep, dont stop 
until they are on the edge of 
madness.” To IS May, free, 
10am-1 0.30pm (0171 960 4242). 

Film: A Welsh Trainspotting Is 
how actm/documentaiy-maker 
Kevin Allen’s directorial film 
debut, Twin Towns has been 
billed, with twin brothers (Rhys 
Ifans and Llyr Evans) on a 
quest for revenge. Just opened 
in England and Wales, you can 
catch it in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland nod week. 

Pop: Dance/trip-hop artist 
Tricky’s tour kicks into 
gear. Tickets are selling 
tost for all concerts. 
Southampton Guildhall (14th), 
Shepherds Bush Empire (15th), 
Hackney Empire sold out 
(16th), Sheffield University The 
Foundry (18th), Liverpool's 
Royal Court (1 9th) and Leeds 
Town & Country Chib (20th). 
Ends 21 st (Norwich UEA). 

Doors open 7:30pm. £10/£11 
London venues. 

Talk: A coup for Books Etc and 
the Royal Festival Hall as Ralph 
Fiennes speaks out in the 
Chelsfield Room with his sister 
Sophie on Friday. Not about 
77ie English Patient, but on his 
mother’s (Jennifer Lash) last 
novel Blood Ties (Bloomsbury), 
which has overtones of 
autobiography - hence the 
family presence. 7:30pm, 
returns only, E5/S7.50 cones 
(0171 960 4242). 

Different ball game 

Sport Women's rugby footbafl, 
with as much laddishness as tire 
lads’ version. If C4’s Women with 
Bails documentary last year is to 
be believed, reaches a peak with 
the National Cup Final at the 
Harlequins ground, Twickenham, 
on Saturday. 2pm, £5, £4 
students, £2 u-16 (0181 892 
0822 indivd/0181 994 0822 
groups). 

Travel: Heed into the sunshine 
with Love in Springtime, a two- 
night cruise with Scandinavian 
Seaways. Choose from Harwich 
to Esdjerg, Denmark (dep 15 
April), or Hamburg, Germany 
(dep 17 April). From £99 a 
person, including cabin, 
breakfast, smorgasbord buffet, 
three-course dinner and 
a tour of your destination 
(0990 333111). 

Travel (further): Mexico City is 
one place to be dear of the 
election. Quest Worldwide 
offers midweek departures at 
£285 (plus £20 tax) return price, 
ending with the end of April 
(0181 546 6000). 

Music: Those looking for 
something different this week, 
should head for the Marching 
Band Championships at the 
Albert Hall on Saturday. Doors 
open at 1 1 .45, £14 on the door. 

Heated debate 

Seminar 'Who’s Afraid of 
Feminism? Seeing through the 
backlash’, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts cm Friday, 
addresses the Loaded-style and 
party-political backlash against 
the movement, “farrely values”. 
Speakers indude Ann Oakley, 
author of Sea, Gander and 
Society, and writer Yfcsmin 
Alibhai-Brown. 10am-5pm, The 
Mall, London. Tickets £20, £15 
ICA mems and cone, £7.50 
minimalist mems (0171 930 
3647). 

Summit G7 finance ministers 
meet for a weekend economic 
summit in Denver, Colorado, to 




't ■' 


discuss the consequences of 
EMU, international currency 
markets and the influence that 
the dollar has on inflation. 

Politics: “Let the people 
deckle”, a song written in “a 
pop-rock style” for the 
Referendum Parly- written with 
the best democratic traditions 
in mind, according to the 
publicity - is unveiled today by 
Reverend George Hargreaves. 

Spring clean 

This week vs National Spring 
Cleaning Week, Tidy Britain 
Group's anti-litter campaign, 
with 2 million people involved 
annually. Or go for the opposite 
effect with the ‘English Day of 
the Dead' on Sunday, an annual 
day of awareness organised by 
the National Death Centre with 
the Natural Death Handbook 
Awards for best Woodland 
Burial Grounds and Best Coffin 
Shops (0181 208 2853). 

For those unable to take up our 
holiday offers, don't despair as 
27 per cent of people In the UK 
haven't been abroad in the past 
12 months. 

Housewives in the North-west 
drink 53 per cent of the 
champagne consumed there - 
as opposed to only 47 per cent 
in Greater London. A good 
alternative destination? 

James Aufenast, 
Catherine Jay 


Dance (classical): Reversing the 
usual roles, after the film comes the 
ballet Darcey Bussell, a better Juliet 
than Bayadere, and Igor Zalensky, 
dancing Kenneth MacMillan for the 
first time, are the big-name stars in his 
full-length version of Romeo and 
Juliet, starting at Covent Garden 
tomorrow. You’ll have to hurry to get 
one of the few slip seats left tar this 
classic of 20 th-century choreography, 
danced to Prokofiev’s rich symphonic 
score. 15th/18th, £2; 16th £2-£12; 

19th, Day seats/stand ing/retums only 
(0171-304 4000) 
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Tatton woman who appeared on 
my television screen during a 
.news bulletin said: “How can I 


Being an MP - and Martin Bell will 
discover ths - is even better than being 
a oommunicator, for there is. no editor, 


professional politic as my MP” I 


thought beck 24 years, to a by-election ificabons. 
in the Isle of Hy. • ipGnmty 

In 1945, the Isle had been the only a vote, 1« 
constituency to have moved to die. Profess 
right. The voters elected a soldier burning i 
instead of a banker. James de Roths- which m« 
child (lib) had broken his 
leg & month before die 
election; . his wife and her 
companion campaigned for 
him., and the seat was won 
by Major Hany Legge 
Bourke (Con), father of 
the well-known Tiggy. 

Some weeks later, when 
all the votes had been 
counted and Parliament 
convened, the major went 
to Ely station, Vfescminster- 
bound. The stationmaster 
congratulated him and 
asked if he might give a few 
days’ notice of his annual 
visit to Cambridgeshire, as 
bad been the practice of his 

^ Legge Bourke was a Clement 

thoroughly honourable, T^Dl?TTn 

decent man. but not even ' lt.Fi (J J J 

his best friends would have 
accused him of being afine . ihnathP 

speaker, a deeply political toe 

thinker or one dedicated to amateur 

his constituents. When they politician — 

wrote to him with prob- amateur as in 
lems,he referred the letter \otfng the work 
to the minister responsible; n 

when the minister’s office OOCS WHO 
replied, he sent toe reply to does wnat ne 

the constituent, with a thinks IS right, 
“with compliments” slip. what makes 
Sir Hany died after 28 sense, and what 
wiHbeto^e 

barred from toe Palace of general good Of 
Westminster for three days his constituents 
for throwing a penny piece 


will be to the 
general good of 
his constituents 


ifications. If they think a coffee evening 
in Gmnty Fen is more important than 
a vote, lucky people ofGruntyFen. 

professional politicians have this 
burning ambition ft) achieve office, 
which means keeping on the right 
side of the whips, voting as 
. advised to vote, and speak- 
ing when deputed to do so, 
on the tine&that the party 
has agreed to pursue. 

Long, live the amateur 
politician -r amateur as in 
loving the work one does 
- who does what he thinks 
is right what makessense," 
and what will be to . toe 
general good of ins con- 
stituents, to whom he will 
have made clear that he 
holds certain personal 
views on. which he will not 
be moved: banging,. field 
sports, federalism and 
Sunday shopping, perhaps. 
in-Tvrm At Westminster, my 
1 PjIN 1 party, the liberals, as they 
were, already had eight 
jU-L) members. Bell's task, as 

sole independent would 
a ttwi be easier in that his 

ife me speeches will not annoy his 

beur colleagues. But it will also 

Ian — be more difficult with 

j as in nobody to fight his comer 

vunrk for an office, organise a 

. pass for his research assis- 

* ~ tant provide reminders of 

bat he when to apply for Private 

; right. Members' Bills, motions 

lakes and adjournment debates, 

nH what and give help with details 

* +K d of when to table questions, 

to toe As fo r selection ft) go on 

good of parliamentary freebies, 

tltuentS such as a delegation to 

commemorate the silver 


AVI UUUrtUlg u _ m 

on to the dispatch box while dement jubilee of a Speaker’s Chair in Harare, 
Attlee was speaking. “Change the he will miss out Trips abroad are 


bloody record/" he had shouted as his awarded for giving the whips no 
coin fortuitously struck the Prime Min- trouble; also, a single-member party 
isteris water glass. will need someone to mind the shop. 

At the by-election, the Fen people In Finland, parliamentary salaries 
got me. Professional politician? I was decrease the longer a member stays in 
a television oook (when there were only parliament. The reasoning is that a new 
two of us), sports columnist, broad- and inexperienced MP is keen, and will 
caster, autho r of children’s books and pursue issues regardless of the likeli- 
winner of the Daily Mail London-to- hood of success; the longer you have 
New York air race. Politically, I was served, the less likely are you to chase 
anti-Conservative and admired Jo Gri- .“iffy" causes, 
mond - which very few people did not Finnish cynics maintain that this 

“What will you do for us”, people wage structure is correct; when you 
had asked at my pre-election meetings* have been in for a while, your contacts 
My best, I replied, promising to do are sufficiently lucrative to obviate the 
nothing much until I had learned how need for state salary. The cynics have 
one did things in the Commons. a point: it takes a bit of maturity in 
I never became a “professional office before people consider reward- 
potitiaair, whatever that might be, but ing your services to them. Political 
was re-elected four times and became lobbyists tike to deal with professional 
increasingly fond of my job. politicians. 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH FOR 
YOUR LIFE 
ASSURANCE ? 
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■ 24 Clear intention to pro- 

26 Can^m^e^^^ 
scratch (4) 

4 Trashy art gear’s on or- 

! -» ™ ^ . 13 Tries again with point of 14 Right sort of look ? (10) 

7 Champion flyer failing drill (8) 16 Upset open container 

to finish (4) 15 European isn’t wanted (8) 

S Diane s sort of arrange- so becomes utterly des- 17 Touchy about artist sev- 

rnent shows dexterity perate (2,4,43,) eral parody (8) 

m 18 Rising excitement be- 19 Taking part for amuse- 

10 Green wood (4,4) fore battle (8) ment(2,4) 

1 1 Boy’s weight still in- 20 Award a mark, verbally 21 GM concealed brooch 
creases(b) (6) and is lying (6) 

1_ Trouble on navy quarter 22 Excellent bit of advice 23 I approve set up link ed 

decks (6) spinner gets (6) to new image (4) 
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There are many Banks, Building . 

Societies, and Insurance Companies V 

offering to arrange for you their own . ^ !j 3,VC pOUHQS Oll^~ 

company's policies. 

At Direct Life & Pension Services we your lire assurance. 

are Independent Financial Advisers. We • » 

don 't supply just one company's policies / pidHl uIIlS IT" 

but are able to provide a range of . 

policies from many different companies. 

This means that the Illustrations we obtain are amongst the most 
competitive available, every time we quote. 

Consider the illustrations below for monthly premiums, on a 20 year, £1 00.000 level first death terra 


Male & female both aged 35 next birthday and non-smokers. 


Barclays Life 35.40 

Commercial Union 36.00 

Nationwide Life - 37.81 

Friends Provident 4 1 .58 

Black Horse Life 4638 

Scottish Amicable 48.00 

Scottish Life • 58.51 


We can arrange this for | 25.02 p.m. 


| Mate & female both aged 45 next birthday and non-smokers. | 

Commercial Union 

75.00 

Nationwide Life 

83.50 

Barclays Life 

36.00 

Friends Provident 

88.09 

Black Horse Life 

101.68 

Scottish Amicable 

108.00 

Scottish Life 

137.40 


0345 419410 










